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Casualty Aim Is High 


by RICHARD V. GOODWIN 


HE Casualty insurance busi- catastrophe and unexpected con- 
"ha faces the postwar period ditions and to overcome them. 
with confidence, courage and op- Therefore, the period that we are 
timism. facing gives insurance a chance to 

Perhaps considering the major prove again that it can not only 
problems with which business as _ survive fires, wars, depressions and 
a whole, and the insurance busi- economic upheavals, but also help 
ness specifically, is contending, this its neighbors to survive. 
statement may at first sound like We must have confidence, for 
an overstatement, but anything surely we have confidence in our 
less would not be true to the prin- leadership, in our financial struc- 
ciples on which our industry is ture, in our loss prevention and 
founded. conservation services, and in our 

From its inception, the justifica- ability to meet, as they arise, not 
tion for the existence of insurance only our own problems but par- 
as an industry has been its ability ticularly those of the public that 
to enable individuals and organi- we serve. 
zations to meet the problems of We must be optimists, because, 
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with our day to day contact with 
death and destruction in almost 
every conceivable form, if we were 
not optimists we would never 
dare continue in a business where 
these hazards are ever present. 

We must have courage, for with- 
out courage no industry or busi- 
ness can survive. It has been said 
that “‘to live safely one must live 
dangerously,” which simply means 
that we cannot run away from 
problems and threats indefinitely. 
We must face them and overcome 
them. We cannot sit back and 
build a fence around our business 
to preserve it from attack or com- 
petition, fair or unfair. We must 
keep moving. We must keep 
abreast of the times and move 
along with the economy of the 
country, adapting ourselves to 
changing conditions, meeting its 
needs and justifying our position 
as one of the great industries of the 
country and one of those most 
necessary to the other great in- 
dustries. 


NEw AND UNCHARTED FIELDs 


To do this we must have cour- 
age to go forward into new and 
uncharted fields (sometimes with- 
out as much opportunity to gath- 
er statistics as we might like), to 
make changes in our procedure 
and customs when it becomes nec- 
essary, and to meet the legitimate 
needs of the public as they arise 
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so that there may be neither need 
nor excuse for the state or Federal 
government to intrude in our 
field on the pretext that we fail 
adequately to meet the public’s 
requirements. 

The problems include handi- 
capped drivers of automobiles, 
handicapped workers, returning 
veterans, the new and developing 
aircraft industry, proper accident 
and sickness insurance, and a host 
of other problems which will come 
with the resumption of postwar 
business. 

So far our industry has been 
meeting these responsibilities. It 
will continue to do so, but it will 
take confidence. It will take op- 
timism and it will take courage. 

To meet the responsibilities that 
lie immediately ahead of our in- 
dustry, unity and understanding 
are indispensable requirements. 
Neither the casualty and surety 
business nor any other branch of 
insurance can withdraw itself into 
a separate field or compartment 
and succeed. In a broad sense, 
and particularly in the eyes of the 
public, all insurance is insurance. 
All of us gain or’ suffer from the 
virtues or faults of every section 
of the business. In the mechanical 
and detailed operation of the var- 
ious classes and kinds of insurance, 
our procedure, of course, differs, 
and properly so. But if we are to 
be the force in the commercial 
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life of the nation that we should 
be and must be, it is essential that 
every part of the industry works 
together in harmony. This applies 
with equal force to the producers 
of insurance. They are full partners 
in this great enterprise. They are 
the primary contact with the pub- 
lic and it is un- 
thinkable that 
the industry can 
achieve its great- 
est possibilities 
without com- 
pleteunderstand- 
ing and agree- 
ment between 
the producers 
and the com- 
panies. The 
common prob- 
lems of the re- 
cent past have 
helped to pro- 
mote this unity 
and I am con- 
fident that such 
concord will in- 
crease. 

Now just a word on Federal or 
state intrusion in our business. 
We believe in the value and effi- 
ciency of private enterprise. We 
believe that it is in accordance 
with the principles upon which 
our country was founded and we 
believe that the public is best 
served if the state and Federal 
governments do not engage in the 
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. confidence, courage and optimism 
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insurance business. As we enter 
this postwar period, the philoso- 
phy of government operations of 
this character is more prevalent 
than ever before and believing as 
we do that this is neither good for 
the public nor ourselves, it is the 
responsibility of every individual 
connected with 
the business to 
acquaint him- 
self thoroughly 
with the facts 
and to present 
them vigorously 
to the public so 
that this threat 
may not in- 
crease. We par- 
ticularly object 
to the competi- 
tion of the state 
with private en- 
terprise with the 
state receiving 
unfair advan- 
tages, such as 
exemption from 
taxes, reduced 
overhead costs made up from tax- 
payers’ money, and other special 
privileges. 

In conclusion let me say that 
we hear much of a postwar “Brave 
New World.” I doubt that this old 
world, with all the good and bad 
that has produced its history from 
the original atom to the present 
atomic age, will ever be any newer, 
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but I do hope that it will be certain that it will. 

braver. I do hope that our world, A friend of mine always quotes 
and our industry as an important to me, “It is not failure but low 
part of this world, will be brave aim that is the crime.” 

enough to shoulder its responsibil- Our industry in the postwar 
ities and to meet them. And I feel period must “‘Aim High.” 
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“Have we been auditing his books regularly?” 

















The prewar growth of cor- 
porate suretyship is a forecast 
of its future expansion 


Surety Future [s Bright 


by WILMOT M. SMITH 


OLLOWING THE CLOSE of World 

War I, corporate suretyship 
entered a period of rapid and 
healthy growth, continued this 
trend until the depression period 
of the early ’thirties and was well 
on its way to full recovery when 
again faced with the problems of 
war in Europe and the Pacific. 
The repercussions of war on the 
growth of corporate suretyship, 
and the part played by this indus- 
try in the all-out effort of our 
country to produce for ourselves 
and our allies the weapons of war 
and carry on the economy until 
victory was assured, are all well 
known. With hostilities now ter- 


minated and the postwar era star- 
ing us in the face, one might ven- 
ture to predict with some fair 
degree of certainty the place which 
corporate suretyship will occupy in 
the postwar world and its contri- 
bution toward a return to normal 
economic conditions. 

Corporate surétyship for years 
has played an important role in 
the country’s public works pro- 
grams, involving the construction 
of dams, good roads, hospitals, 
bridges, irrigation and flood con- 
trol projects and other similar 
operations, through the execution 
of contract bonds guaranteeing 
full and faithful performance of 




















the work by the contractors and 
the payment of all obligations in- 
curred during performance. It is 
safe to predict this same activity in 
the period immediately ahead. 

With the country’s productive 
energy devoted completely to the 
prodigious job of winning the war, 
necessitating 
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tial to our economy and the com- 
fort and well being of our citizens. 
The successful completion of 
this vast program of public works 
will require the services of corpo- 
rate suretyship. While many un- 
usual and dangerous problems 
will be faced by both successful 
contractors and 





the restriction 
of critical mate- 
rials and a 
shortage of 
manpower for 
other purposes, 
practically all 
new public 
work projects 
normally car- 
ried on by the 
Federal gov- 
ernment, vari- 
ous states and 
their political 
sub-divisions 
were suspended, 
resulting in an 
accumulation 
of billions of 
dollars of proj- 
ects soon to be advertised and 
opened for public bidding. This 
tremendous reservoir of construc- 
tion projects will not only absorb 
its fair share of unemployment 
caused by the closing of plants 
which were devoted to the war ef- 
fort, but will likewise result in the 
completion of many projects essen- 








. . corporate suretyship will prove its vitality 





their sureties, 
because of un- 
predictable con- 
ditions concern- 
ing labor and 
material costs 
which will call 
for rare under- 
writing skill, yet 
the industry has 
uniformly met 
its problems in 
good times and 
depressions 
alike, and I am 
confident that it 
will meet the 
challenge of the 
postwar era. 
The field of 
dishonesty in- 
surance, likewise, presents a glow- 
ing -picture for continued growth 
and a challenge to the skill and 
ingenuity of the industry in meet- 
ing the changed conditions which 
will be faced in the period just 
ahead. The demand of American 
business for blanket and package 
dishonesty coverage has been met 


WILMOT M. SMITH 
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successfully by the companies, 
resulting in a broad sale of dis- 
honesty insurance, and it is safe to 
predict that this impetus of growth 
will continue and the necessity of 
dishonesty insurance will no longer 
bea debatable question in the minds 
of either employers or employees. 


r 
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lems, because to a large extent dis- 
honesty or fidelity coverage issued 
by American companies has here- 
tofore been largely confined to em- 
ployees located and domiciled in 
the continental United States. The 
expansion of American industry to 
foreign fields will necessitate the 





Building construction, released from wartime restrictions, will require the services 
of corporate suretyship 


The expansion of American in- 
dustry during the postwar period 
will involve many ventures into 
foreign fields and this, in turn, will 
create new underwriting prob- 





granting of coverage on employees 
not only far removed from the 
head offices of underwriting com- 
panies, but also on employees of 
different races and nationalities, 








and this will call for not only the 
establishment of foreign claim fa- 
cilities but also facilities for inves- 
tigating and checking. Again I 
say, | am confident that our indus- 
try can meet this challenge and 
continue to serve American busi- 
ness wherever located. 

The field for the development of 
miscellaneous types of surety and 
fidelity coverage also seems bright 
in the postwar era. While surety- 
ship is many centuries older than 
insurance generally, yet corporate 
suretyship is of relatively modern 
origin— in fact, somewhat less 
than seventy-five years of age in 
this country. The transition from 
personal suretyship to that of cor- 
porate suretyship, while slow at 
first, has been greatly accelerated 
during the past two decades, and 
yet, in the field of court and 
fiduciary bonds and public official 
bonds, there still remains the man 
who imposes upon friends and 
relatives to hazard their estates by 
becoming his surety under the 
mistaken impression that their do- 
ing so is purely a matter of form. 

The growth of corporate surety- 
ship forcibly demonstrates the 
merits of its worth compared to 
archaic personal suretyship, and in 
this day of modern ways the aver- 
age business man has learned that 
the complete protection afforded 
by corporate suretyship is well 
worth its cost. Probate judges, 
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courts and officials generally are 
becoming more corporate surety 
minded and, in fact, the public 
generally is gradually beginning to 
understand and realize the impor- 
tant place that corporate surety- 
ship has in our modern, complex 
economy. 


SUPPLANTS PERSONAL SURETYSHIP 


All of this justifies the prediction 
that, in the years to come, corpo- 
rate suretyship will fully supplant 
personal suretyship and that many 
new forms will be developed for 
the benefit and protection of 
American business and its related 
activities in the financial field. 

The Supreme Court Decision in 
the S.E.U.A. case, declaring in- 
surance to be commerce, has 
created for companies engaged in 
suretyship substantially the same 
problems which confront the en- 
tire insurance industry, and the 
proposed supervision of rates by 
the forty-eight states likewise in- 
volves many fundamental changes 
in the subsequent administration 
and rating of corporate suretyship 
obligations. But, here again is a 
challenge which will be met. 

While it is impossible to predict 
the far reaching economic changes 
that are certain to be encountered 
in the postwar period, yet cor- 
porate suretyship with credit to 
itself has successfully met the 
repercussions of two world wars 
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and the greatest economic depres- 
sion ever experienced by the 


world. I am confident, therefore, 
that in the period ahead, corporate 
suretyship will prove its vitality, its 
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indispensable place in the eco- 
nomic structure of our country, 
and will continue to render with 
credit its service to American busi- 
ness and to our economy. 














EERE ERD 
Sanford B. Perkins, 1889-1945 


ANFORD B. Perkins, vice president of the Travelers Insurance and the Travel- 
S ers Indemnity Company, died suddenly at Hartford September 16. He was 
56 years old. 

Mr. Perkins, who has been associated with the Travelers for the past 28 years, 
was widely known and most highly thought of by insurance men the country 
over. He played a prominent part in the Casualty Actuarial Society of which he 
is a past president. Representing the Travelers on many important committees 
of the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, he was often at the head 
office of the Association in New York City. The executive committee of the 
Association in adopting resolutions to his memory said, “His sincerity and genial 
personality made him beloved of all who knew him. His breadth of vision and his technical 
knowledge earned him the respect of the insurance industry. He held the insurance business in 
high esteem, and it esteemed him equally. His untimely passing is a grievous loss to the 
business and to his host of friends.’ 
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O MUCH HAS BEEN written about 
S the postwar era and so many 
predictions of things to come in 
the postwar years have been made, 
that it is a little difficult, at times, 
to realize fully that right now is the 
postwar era. Now is the time that 
some of the war-time predictions 
are beginning to come true. Com- 
panies and agents who have not 
already reviewed their operations 
in the light of expected postwar 
developments should do so at 
once. 

Perhaps it is a little misleading 
to consider the problems of the 
fire insurance business as being 
postwar problems. While the fire 
insurance business performed out- 
standing war-time service for the 
government in fire prevention, 
engineering, inspection, war dam- 
age insurance, etc., the business 
has not been dislocated to the same 
degree as those industries dealing 








Fire Insurance in the Postwar Era 


by MILTON W. MAYS 














Proper selection and train- 
ing of fire insurance agents 
is a major necessity 
























in tangible products. The fire in- 
surance business produces no tan- 
gible product, so there has been 
no inventory problem. There has 
been no production for war in the 
sense that it has been necessary to 
suspend or restrict the regular com- 
mercial activities that were carried 
on in peace time. The business 
continued during the war to afford 
sound protection to American 
business generally, whether en- 
gaged in war production or in 
producing for civilian needs. There 
has been no war-time restriction 
on the prices at which the fire in- 
surance business could sell its 
protection. In short, the fire in- 
surance business has no recon- 
version problem, for which it can 
be duly thankful. 

Our business, however, like 
every other business, experienced 
many serious difficulties during 
the war years and certain read- 
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justments will have to be made for 
peace-time operation. One very 
serious problem facing our busi- 
ness now is the shortage of trained 
personnel. A great many well- 
trained insurance men and women 
were separated from the fire in- 
surance business on account of 
service in the armed forces, which 
made the personnel problem more 
acute during the war years. It is 
hoped that the majority of these 
valuable employees will return to 
the business very soon. Even so, 
the personnel problem will re- 
main a difficult one. During the 
war years it was impossible to take 
on new employees, who normally 
would fill executive positions in 
the next generation, and during 
the depression years before the 
war there were few young persons 
employed or trained for positions 
of responsibility in future years. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING 


The full effect of this serious 
deficiency in personnel in both 
company and agency ranks has not 
yet been felt, and the correction of 
this condition looms as the num- 
ber one problem of the business in 
the years to come. Unquestionably 
there will be many serious prob- 
lems facing the business but none 
will be so serious that it cannot be 
solved by the business if it has a 
sufficient pool of capable and ex- 
perienced personnel. 
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Fire insurance companies, in 
the prewar years, made impor- 
tant strides in the matter of better 
selection of personnel and more 
adequate employee training. Much 
still remains to be done along 
these lines. One of the great and 
continuing weaknesses of our busi- 
ness, however, stems from the lack 
of proper selection and training 
of our production forces and their 
employees. Local agents, being 
independent business men, are 
free to hire whomever they wish 
and to give them such training as 
they see fit. However, the practice 
of hiring the likable “‘boy around 
town” to work in an agency and 
possibly some day to become part 
owner of the agency can not be 
considered either sound or eco- 
nomical, nor does it tend to add a 
great deal of prestige to the Amer- 
ican agency system. 

Recently developed educational 
programs for local agents and 
agency employees mark the begin- 
ning of a very worthwhile attempt 
to supply agents with much 
needed facilities for improving 
their own knowledge of the in- 
surance business and for adequate 
training of agency employees. It is 
to be hoped that these facilities 
will be made more comprehensive 
and will be more widely accepted 
by those who need such training 
most. 

An adequate educational pro- 
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gram for agents and their em- 
ployees, important though it is, 
is the second part to the solution 
of this personnel problem. The 
best training in the world will not 
make a top-grade insurance man 
out of a person whose natural 
aptitudes indicate that he should 
be a mechanic. Unfortunately that 
is what has 
been going on 
in our business 
for many years. 
We have been 
taking many 
potentially fine 
engineers, farm- 
ers, school 
teachers, drug- 
gists and elec- 
tricians and 
trying to make 
first-rate insur- 
ance men out of 
them. For this 
condition, com- 
panies and 
agents are 
equally respon- 
sible. If it is to 
be corrected, companies must 
make a real effort to select persons 
for agency representation who 
potentially are good agents, and 
local agents must make a similar 
effort in hiring solicitors and office 
employees. 

For many years most life insur- 
ance companies followed the prac- 
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Will the public be better served? 
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tice of engaging anyone for life 
insurance selling who expressed a 
desire to sell life insurance. In- 
deed, they actually solicited agency 
representatives almost on a whole- 
sale basis until they discovered 
that a smaller group of capable 
and well-trained agents was more 
productive and less costly than a 
much larger 
group of agents, 
some of whom 
were less capa- 
ble and poorly 
trained. The 
fire insurance 
business is mak- 
ing the same 
discovery. 


AGENCY 

CONTINUANCE 

Hand in hand 
with this prob- 
lem is the prob- 
lem of agency 
continuance. A 
great many 
agents, possibly 
the majority, 
have made no definite plans for the 
disposal of their agencies after 
their death or for the manage- 
ment of their agencies if they out- 
live their period of active produc- 
tion. Invariably the prestige and 
premium volume of an agency 
declines rapidly after the death or 
incapacity of the proprietor. This 
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means a gradual wastage of the 
fruits of a lifetime of work. The 
war has made it impossible for 
many agents to complete arrange- 
ments so that the values repre- 
sented by their agencies as going 
concerns will be preserved after 
their active direction of agency 
affairs has ceased, but in dealing 
with the all-important personnel 
problem agents should give seri- 
ous consideration to the future of 
their agencies. 

The end of the war has brought 
billions of dollars of contract can- 
cellations which are being re- 
flected by cancellations of insur- 
ance and a prospect for a de- 
creased demand, temporarily, for 
insurance in many sections of the 
country. While this condition 
promises to be less acute for fire 
insurance than some other branches, 
it is a dislocating factor for those 
agents who are affected. It is pre- 
dicted that when the reconversion 
to peace-time production is com- 
plete, industrial activity will be 
at or above the war-time level 
which should restore the market 
for insurance to those agents who 
are wide awake and prepared to 
handle this business. 


A BuYer’s MARKET 


During the war years, there was 
a seller’s market which, with the 
return of peace, will change to a 
buyer’s market as rapidly as de- 
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pleted inventories can be restored. 
Evidence already is accumulating 
to support the belief that business 
during the coming years will be 
on a more highly competitive basis 
than ever before. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the fire insur- 
ance business will escape the effect 
of the coming buyer’s market. 
Competition undoubtedly will be 
keener than in prewar years, with 
most of the competition being on a 
basis of service to the insured 
since increasing losses and ex- 
penses in the face of declining 
rates and broadened coverages 
will make it exceedingly difficult 
for fire insurance carriers to com- 
pete for business on a price basis. 
Inefficiencies in agency operations 
must go if agents are to realize 
maximum net earnings in the 
highly competitive market which 
seems to lie ahead. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


The most strenuous competition 
during the next few years proba- 
bly will be in the quest for auto- 
mobile insurance business. As a 
result of the stoppage of new car 
production for civilian use, the 
bulk of the automobile insurance 
that was controlled by finance 
companies and written through 
automobile dealers has expired 
and has either been rewritten by 
local agents or has not been re- 
written at all. 




















FIRE INSURANCE IN THE POSTWAR ERA 


Disastrous fires were a part of the war years just as they will continue to be in the postwar era 


Had fire insurance companies 
and local agents been more alert, 
it is possible that finance compa- 
nies might not have secured con- 
trol of such a large volume of auto- 
mobile insurance in the prewar 
years. Now that new cars once 





again are rolling off the assembly 
lines, the opportunity is given to 
the fire insurance business, through 
no effort on its part, to recapture 
this business. 

However, it should not be over- 
looked that finance companies and 

















automobile dealers will be just as 
anxious as ever to secure a large 
participation in this business and 
undoubtedly are prepared to fight 
hard for it. Several excellent plans 
have been worked out whereby it 
is hoped that the bulk of this busi- 
ness can be written through estab- 
lished local agency channels. In 
each of these plans, there is a com- 
mon essential ingredient and that 
is hard work. 

No plan yet prepared or likely 
to be devised will bring this busi- 
ness automatically to the books of 
the local agent. Automobile insur- 
ance can be sold in competition 
with automobile dealers only by 
soliciting the prospects personally 
and one by one in exactly the 
same way that the dealer sells his 
automobiles. The local agent who 
does not get his share of the new 
automobile insurance business will 
have himself largely to blame. 


Housinc PROGRAM 


Current newspapers and various 
trade journals are making re- 
peated references to the vast hous- 
ing program that is now under 
way and will be accelerated as 
soon as sufficient materials and 
manpower are available. While 
the per unit premium on dwellings 
is not large, experience has shown 
that this class of business is most 
desirable from an agency point 
of view, not only because of the 
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other types of personal business 
that can be developed, but also 
because of the many commercial 
insurance accounts that frequently 
follow the personal accounts. 

Industry, now being substan- 
tially freed of government restric- 
tions that have curtailed its activi- 
ties for almost four years, appears 
eager to modernize and enlarge in 
preparation for the vast market 
that is anticipated in the coming 
years. Modernization and enlarge- 
ment of plant and store facilities 
add to insurable value — and to 
insurance premiums. Local agents 
must keep their customers’ insur- 
ance in line with increased values; 
otherwise a more alert agent will 
sooner or later write the business. 
Frequent revisions of the surveys 
of customers’ accounts appear to 
be the only means by which an 
agent can make certain that he is 
not neglecting his customers’ insur- 
ance needs and thereby exposing 
himself to the possibility that he 
will lose valued accounts. 


RATES 


The war years were marked by 
sharp downward revisions of in- 
surance rates. Current loss figures 
indicate that perhaps some of these 
reductions were precipitate and 
that possibly increases in rates for 
certain classes are now in order. 
At present, however, the possibil- 
ity of substantial rate increases 
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seems remote and, whether justi- 
fied or not, the effect of the rate 
reductions that have already been 
made has been to reduce the net 
profit of agents and affect ad- 
versely the underwriting results of 
companies. 

Aside from a general upward 
revision of rates, which appears to 
be quite unlikely, the only reme- 
dies to offset the effect of the rate 
reductions are greater operating 
efficiency to reduce operating costs 
and an increased volume of busi- 
ness to compensate for the smaller 
margin of profit on business cur- 
rently being written. While these 
two remedies will serve to maintain 
the net income of local agents, they 
are not fully effective for the com- 
panies where rates have been re- 
duced to a level that makes good 
underwriting results difficult and 
in fact has contributed to over- 
all underwriting losses. 


SupREME Court DECISION 


The recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
and the subsequent enactment by 
Congress of Public Law 15 have 
created many new and difficult 
problems within the business. That 
these problems will be. solved, 
there is no doubt. Final decision 
as to the fundamental changes in 
the structure and practices of the 
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fire insurance business must await 


completion of studies currently 
being made of the operations of 
the business and of the full import 
of Public Law 15. That some 
rather far-reaching changes within 
our business will be indicated by 
these studies will not be surprising. 
Some of these changes undoubtedly 
will not meet with the full ap- 
proval of the entire fire insurance 
business. That will not be surpris- 
ing. Some changes might involve 
genuine sacrifices or the giving up 
of temporary advantages now held 
by certain elements of the busi- 
ness. That remains to be seen. 
The most important question to 
be answered before any changesare 
made in our business is: ‘“‘Will the 
public be better served?” If the 
answer is in the affirmative, that 
in itself is sufficient justification 
for making such changes. As a 
matter of fact, all of our actions 
and all of our practices should be 
tested according to their effect on 
the public. The public is a senior 
partner in the insurance’ enter- 
prise and its interest must be para- 
mount to the interests and desires 
of both companies and agents. 
Only in this frame of mind can 
the insurance business come to 


constructive solutions of the prob- 
lems now facing it and those which 
will arise in the future. 














HON. JACK G. McKENZIE 
ARKANSAS 


HE Hon. JAcK G. McKeEnzir, insurance commissioner for the 

State of Arkansas, was appointed January 15, 1945 for a four 
year term. He was born in Blue Jacket, Oklahoma, in 1899, and 
attended the University of Kansas and Cumberland University, 
where he received the degree of Bachelor of Laws. He practiced 
law in Oklahoma and was in the State Fire Marshal’s office in that 
city, and served as special agent for the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in Arkansas prior to entering upon his present duties. 




















HON. ERSKINE WYMAN 
KANSAS 
















HE HONORABLE ERSKINE WyMAN, Workman’s Compensation 

Commissioner for the state of Kansas, has held this office since 
1939. He is well equipped to deal with the legal aspects of this posi- 
tion, having practiced law at Hutchinson, Kansas, since 1922 with 
his brother, Max, under the firm name of Wyman and Wyman. 
He received his Bachelor of Laws degree from Washburn College 
in Topeka, was admitted to the Kansas Bar in 1922 and to the 
United States Supreme Court Bar in 1938. From 1926 to 1927, he 
was Assistant County Attorney in Reno County, Kansas; from 
1927 to 1934, he served as Assistant United States Attorney for 
Kansas. He is a member of Phi Delta Theta and Phi Alpha Delta, 
the latter a professional legal fraternity. 
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. . - ACCIDENT 


Sharp Retort. An elderly, and obvi- 
ously deaf, woman firmly squelched two 
detectives who wanted her eyewitness 
account of an accident. “I’m sorry,” she 
stated flatly, “ but I’m already taking all 
the magazines I can read” (Dallas, 
Texas). 

. » . AUTOMOBILE 
Mistaken Identity. On eyewitness 
testimony, he was convicted as a hit and 
run driver, sentenced, and on his way 
out before he could prove, by lacerations, 
that he was the victim, not the perpetra- 
tor, of the accident (Fresno, Calif.). 


. .. BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Coals to Newcastle. The house was 
robbed. Its owner was a businessman. 
His business? Manufacturing burglar 
alarms (Springfield, Ill.) . . . Oblig- 
ing. The burglar who broke into the 
Salvation Army station must have de- 
cided to atone for his sins in some way. 
He left behind an application blank, 


carefully filled out with his name and 
address (Brooklyn, N. Y.)... Well 
Equipped. Evidently interested in de- 
veloping the car.of tomorrow, four boys 
were arrested for petty larceny when 
their sedan was found to sport four spot- 
lights, seven tail lights, two radiator 
lights, three coon tails, two flags, two 
horns — and a doorbell with cathedral 
chimes (Kansas City, Mo.) ... If the 
Shoe Fits. In a modern version of Cin- 
derella, two patrolmen, carrying a shoe, 
approached a man sleeping on a porch 
and fitted the shoe on his one stock- 
inged foot. Finding it a perfect fit, 
they ended the tale on a false note by 
promptly arresting him for attempted 
burglary. He had lost the shoe as he fled 
from a nearby house after grappling 
with the owner (Jamaica, L. I.)... 
Lionizing. Lost: one 300-pound lion, 
carved in stone, from in front of a restau- 
rant. The reason for anyone’s wanting 
the animal is obscure, but his mate now 
crouches disconsolately alone on the 
other side of the entrance (Brooklyn, 
we Babs 

... Fire 
Backfired. “Where’s the fire?” the 
eager reporter asked the fire department. 
They gave him the address, and none 
too soon. It was his own home (St. Al- 
bans, Vt.) .. . Firebugs. Even the fire- 
men were fooled by this false alarm. 
They had already trained a hose on the 
building before they found that the 
‘**sparks” were insects flying in the light 
of a concealed floodlamp (Cambridge, 
N.. ¥.) .... Eiee Slats. Firemen 
responding to calls for additional help at 
a Philadelphia fire had to arrive on the 
scene in whatever vehicles they could 
hail. All available equipment was al- 
ready in use, and the late-comers were 
forced to adopt the time-honored custom 
of “traveling by thumb” (Philadelphia, 
Pa.). 

























Many and varied activities 
make up the ever growing 
work of the Claims Bureau 
of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives 


New Picture In an Old Frame 


by WAYNE 


ing among most insurance 
men that the Claims Bureau of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives was established pri- 
marily for the purpose of combat- 
ing fraud in the casualty field is 
technically correct. There is, how- 
ever, another side to the picture 
of what the Claims Bureau is and 
what it does for the member com- 
panies and the industry. 

When the Claims Bureau was 
reorganized in its present form on 
January 1, 1938, the executives 
felt that there was a need for an 
organization composed of experi- 
enced investigators to detect and 
bring about the prosecution of 
claim fakers and organized racket- 
eer rings which had been illegally 
exacting thousands of dollars year- 
ly from insurance carriers. The 


Tim GENERAL OPINION prevail- 
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wisdom of the executives 
proven by the fact that in the past 
six years more than 10 organized 
rings have been broken up, many 
claim fakers have been convicted 
by courts, and scores of ambulance- 
chasing attorneys have been sus- 
pended or disbarred from the 
practice of law. This work has 
prevented, to a large extent, a 
serious drain on the insurance 
dollar. 

Beyond this, however, there is 
another phase of the Claims Bu- 
reau’s work which is not generally 
known either to the public or in- 
surance men. During the war 
years, fake claims diminished to a 
great extent because of high wages 
and the abundant opportunities 
for employment. These factors re- 
moved, to ‘a large extent, the in- 
centive to present fraudulent 


was 
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claims. Similarly, the various 
branches of the armed forces re- 
quired so many attorneys and 
physicians that the minute minor- 
ity in these two professions who 
indulged in unethical practices 
found themselves with an increased 
practice which they had not ex- 
perienced before, thus reducing 
their incentive to chase ambu- 
lances and inflate claims to boost 
fees. 


Pusiic OPINION 


Everyone is familiar with the 
change in public thinking about 
insurance which has taken place 
in the past four or five years. The 
officers of our member companies 
are determined constantly to im- 
prove the efficiency of claim ad- 
ministration, to the end that public 
opinion will have a better con- 
cept of this important duty of the 
companies. During the past few 
years, the demand for improve- 
ment in claim practices has de- 
veloped a consciousness on the 
part of claim adjusters in the field 
as well as claim executives. The 
time is long past when the settle- 
ment of claims can be made on 
anything but a high plane handled 
by skilled adjusters. 

What part does a claims bu- 
reau play in this program? Experi- 
ence has shown insufficient con- 
tact by home offices with their 
field forces. To help supply this 
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need, the Claims Bureau, through 
its seven field offices, on many 
occasions has addressed gatherings 
of claims men from time to time 
to explain fully to them the desire 
of their home offices that every 
legitimate claim should be paid 
promptly. These speakers also 
have stressed that great care and 
patience should be exercised in 
explaining to a claimant the com- 
pany’s position when payment on 
a claim is denied. They have em- 
phasized that the use of such 
sound practices enures to the bene- 
fit of everyone; the public, the in- 
surance companies, the adjusters 
and the agents. 

The volume of compensation 
business increased tremendously 
after Pearl Harbor. Naturally, the 
number of compensation claims 
increased in proportion. It is: the 
desire of the Assoviation’s member 
companies that the injured work- 
ing man presenting a claim result- 
ing from an injury shall receive 
prompt medical care and compen- 
sation payments in accordance 
with the law. The law and sound 
business practices alike imposed 
upon the insurance carrier a duty 
to its assured. It is important, 
therefore, that the first step in 
promoting good public relations 
is to see that an injured workman 
receives prompt medical attention 
so that he can be rehabilitated and 
returned to his job at the earliest 
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practicable date. Obviously this 
entails furnishing medical care by 
physicians who are specialists in 
the field of medicine or surgery 
of the type the worker needs. 
The next, and prompt, obliga- 
tion of the carrier is to see that 
compensation payments are made 
quickly and reg- 
ularly in order 
that the work- 
man and his 
family will not 
suffer financial- 
ly during the 
compensable 
period. Many 
companies are 
carefully follow- 
ing the sound 
practice of mak- 
ing sure that 
their field rep- 
resentatives 
in the various 
states furnish 
the injured 
workman with 
the best medical 
care available and that compen- 
sation payments are commenced 
on the due date. You can be sure 
that these companies are building 
on bed rock a good will that will 
withstand the attacks of malcon- 
tents and assure them a substan- 
tial volume of the workmen’s com- 
pensation business. 
The Claims Bureau’s staff meets 
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. awork that never ceases 
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with its advisory committee many 
times each year, often as frequent- 
ly as every 30 days. In these meet- 
ings, the claims practices, proce- 
dures, and the many situations 
affecting the administration of 
claims, nationwide, are carefully 
discussed with the Claims Bureau 
staff. The ad- 
visory commit- 
tee is composed 
of home office 
executives of 
member com- 
panies who are 
actively en- 
gaged in claims 
work. 

The Claims 
Bureaualsopar- 
ticipates in the 
companies’ ef- 
forts to im- 
prove claim 
practices and 
promote good 
relations with 
the state ad- 
ministrative 
agencies which handle subjects re- 
lating to the business of casualty 
insurance. They similarly work 
with bar associations, medical 
societies, hospital officials and 
similar groups whose activities 
and responsibilities bring them in 
contact with casualty insurance 
and its assureds. 

We have what is known as a 
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combined claims committee, 
which meets four times a year to 
consider claims problems from 
the overall national standpoint. 
This committee is composed of the 
claims executives of both stock 
and mutual companies who are, 
respectively, members of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives and the National Associ- 
ation of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies. To assist this committee in 
its important work, local sub-com- 
mittees have been established in 
strategic claim centers throughout 
the United States and are known 
as Casualty Insurance Claim Man- 
agers’ Councils. These claim man- 
agers’ councils, under the direction 
of the combined claims committee, 
study medical claim problems in 
their respective territories, to the 
end that misunderstandings with 
hospitals, doctors, industrial com- 
missioners and others are settled 
quickly and satisfactorily. These 
councils also serve a very useful 
purpose in promoting inter-com- 
pany relations. In their meetings 
they provide a forum in which the 
members, representing many com- 
panies, may exchange ideas on 
claim practices and discuss mat- 
ters of common interest. 
Arbitration committees have 
been established within the coun- 
cils, now numbering 17 which work 
to solve inter-company disputes, 
particularly in the field of subroga- 
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tion matters. Many of these councils 
are now within their second year 
of operation and the benefits which 
have accrued to the insurance in- 
dustry have been manifold. Other 
councils are in the process of 
organization and still others are 
contemplated. 

During the past year a sub- 
committee of the combined claims 
committee met with a committee 
of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. There have been 
several meetings with this group 
and a number of problems which 
have long been perplexing to all 
concerned are in the process of 
being settled to the end that the 
administration of the workmen’s 
compensation laws will be pro- 
gressively improved. A committee 
of physicians representing the 
Council of Industrial Health of the 
American Medical Association has 
also participated in these confer- 
ences and medical problems which 
affect the industry, industrial com- 
missioners and the medical pro- 
fession, are being brought into 
focus for the first time. Thus, real 
progress is being made to advance 
harmonious relationships among 
these three groups. 

The Claims Bureau, with the 
assistance of its advisory commit- 
tee and the combined claims 
committee, has performed other 
activities in promoting good re- 























NEW PICTURE IN AN OLD FRAME 


Ambulance chasers no longer are so prominent a part of accidents as in former years 


lations with the medical profession 
and hospitals. For instance, a 
number of agreements have been 
negotiated with hospitals in lieu of 
the enactment of lien laws. In 
most instances these agreements 
have brought about a better un- 
derstanding between the hospitals 
and the carriers in respect to each 
other’s problems, and both groups 
have abided by the agreement. 
Meetings also have been held with 
certain state medical societies and 
medical fee schedules negotiated 
satisfactory to both groups. 





The relationship of workmen’s 
compensation laws to the insur- 
ance industry has become in- 
creasingly important. This has 
been recognized by our member 
companies. All of you are familiar 
with the Statement of Principles 
of Insurance Claims Management 
and Practice in the Field of Work- 
men’s Compensation. This state- 
ment of principles has been given 
wide circulation and placed in the 
hands of all industrial commis- 
sioners. 

The Claims Bureau personnel 











has been charged with the respon- 
sibility for the development of 
harmonious relations with indus- 
trial commissioners and adminis- 
trative officials responsible for the 
administration of the workmen’s 
compensation laws. The industrial 
commissioners, we are confident, 
believe that the Association’s mem- 
ber companies are anxious to see 
that the objectives set forth in the 
statement of principles are accom- 
plished. The statement has had a 
salutary effect, as is evidenced by 
many letters and statements of 
commendation from industrial 
commissioners. We have only 
scratched the surface in making 
it workable. The Claims Bureau, 
through its field forces, is con- 
stantly in contact with the indus- 
trial commissioners to ascertain 
if it is proving effective. Few com- 
plaints have been found. 

Our experience has shown that 
a great deal can be accomplished 
through a medium of conferences 
with various groups concerned 
with the casualty insurance in- 
dustry. Misunderstandings are of- 
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ten the result of lack of informa- 
tion, and they have been quickly 
dissipated by bringing the parties 
together in a meeting where the 
real problems are brought to light 
by responsible and interested per- 
sons. Such problems as still exist 
can similarly be settled. 

With the return of peace, the 
casualty insurance industry may 
reasonably expect some return of 
the ambulance chaser and claim 
faker. The Claims Bureau is on 
guard. Efforts toward minimizing 
fake claims will proceed, and 
many of our investigators will soon 
be released from the armed serv- 
ices. The Claims Bureau will bend 
its best efforts toward continuing 
the elimination of the. claim 
faker and those who seek to prey 
on the casualty-insurance indus- 
try. In so doing, it will not cease 
its efforts to maintain a common 
understanding among those who 
administer the laws, those who are 
affected by them, and the mem- 
ber companies. The maintenance 
of good public relations is a work 
that never ceases. 





As Nobody Would “Deny 


He was dug out of his wrecked car and hurried to a doctor’s office. 
“IT can’t do anything for you,” said the doctor. “I’m a veterinary 


surgeon.” 


“That’s all right,” replied the patient. “I was a donkey to think I 


could do 50 on those tires.”” — Canadian Underwriter 














Green Light for Auto Business 





by R. S. ROBINS 


HE GREEN LIGHT Is on for the 
"Ty oa business. 

On August 31, the War Pro- 
duction Board removed the last 
restrictions on the mass manufac- 
ture of new automobiles and gave 
the “GO” sign to waiting assem- 
bly lines in factories which had 
turned their genius during the war 
to producing swarms of airplanes, 
tanks and other munitions to 
hasten the day of final victory. 

How many new cars will be 
manufactured in the first few 
months of 1946 no one can foretell, 
but that is beside the point. As this 
is written new cars are still subject 
to rationing for use in essential 
fields, but ere we see print, that, 
too, may be lifted. 

The big point is that the scram- 





ble for those new, gleaming, 1946 
models is definitely on, and unless 
all of the experts in and out of the 
auto business are wrong it will be 
something of a precedent for a 
long time to come. 

The auto manufacturers prom- 
ise many surprises. But there will 
be surprisingly few unwelcome 
surprises in the insurance picture 
if alert agents have kept their 
automobile insurance customers 
‘sold’? on their service. 

We are on the threshold of a 
new period in automobile insur- 
ance —a period during which 
manufacture must catch up with 
demand. It will take several years 
to replace the millions of cars 
which have gone out of service, 
several more years to supply the 











growing demand from persons 
who do not now own a car. 

During that time, insurance will 
keep pace. Improvements in cov- 
erage are coming. It is probable 
that the present policy will be 
amended and simplified to give 
broader, clearer coverage, and 
rates are being revised country- 
wide now that travel restrictions 
have been removed, so that the 
increased hazards will be reflected 
in adequate premium charges. 

Clearly, therefore, it is time for 
agents to inventory their automo- 
bile accounts and prepare for com- 
petition which is sure to be vigor- 
ous and nimble. 

Most agents are embracing 
some kind of bank-agent auto 
finance plan, to help them retain 
the physical damage business 
which they have accumulated 
gradually as dealer-financed cars 
have been paid for. In considering 
that factor, be sure that you incor- 
porate a plan for covering your 
customer adequately for his auto- 
mobile liability as well. He will be 
more conscious, perhaps, of the 
need for comprehensive coverage 
on the car itself, especially if 
financed, but you should show him 
that his accumulated assets, his 
home, his cash reserve, his war 
bonds, all are endangered by po- 
tential damage suits arising out 
of the negligent operation of his 
automobile. Such a suit could take 
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not only his car, but many times 
its total value. 

Point out the existence of new, 
more stringent safety responsi- 
bility laws in many of the 48 
states. Even if your state doesn’t 
have one of these laws now, it may 
pass one in the near future. In any 
event, the chances are that your 
customer will travel to a state 
which does have a strict law, 
where he will need the protection 
of the best automobile liability in- 
surance he can get to preserve his 
right to drive. Show him that 
proper insurance is the easy way 
to comply with the technical pro- 
visions of these new laws. 

Sell him medical payments in- 
surance if you have not done so 
already. Point out the need for 
higher limits. Today, every auto- 
mobile owner should have from 
$25,000 to $50,000 coverage, at 
least, to protect him in the new 
postwar period. 

That period is going to be one 
of increasing accident-frequency, 
because of a sudden release of the 
pent-up desire to travel by mil- 
lions of motorists, because high- 
ways have deteriorated, because 
many drivers have partially lost 
their previous expertness at the 
wheel, because a lifting of wartime 
speed restrictions will cause more 
collisions, and because a greater 
proportion of the cars on the road 
are old and will be traveling on 
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worn rubber, at least while full 
production is getting into high 
gear. 

All of this means a greater need 
for liability insurance, in higher 
amounts than ever. If you keep 
close to your policyholders, re- 
mind them of conditions, see that 
they are fully 
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pose of increasing volume, but to 

prevent misunderstandings. 
When the production of new 
cars was stopped in 1941, and, 
later, gasoline and tire rationing 
and mileage restrictions were im- 
posed, many thought the bottom 
would drop out of the automo- 
bile liability in- 





protected at all 
times, you need 
not fear the 
coming compe- 
tition. 

During the 
war the govern- 
ment required, 
in many in- 
stances, com- 
prehensive 
forms of auto- 
mobile liability 
coverage. As a 
result of their 
experience, 
many firms have 
learned to ap- 
preciate the 
value of such 
blanket protection and will seek 
it voluntarily in the future. 

Here is an opportunity to be of 
real service to important risks, 
by seeing that owners of larger 
fleets are fully aware of the extent, 
ramifications and conditions of 
such forms. It is important to you 
that you take the time to study 
this subject, not only for the pur- 
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. prepare for competition 





surance field. 
Because of the 
vigilance of a- 
gents, it didn’t 
drop. It re- 
mained as a firm 
foundation upon 
which to build 
postwar profits. 
Agents actually 
increased their 
number of auto- 
mobile accounts 
during this 
period, and pre- 
mium income 
likewise was in- 
creased. 

It is highly 
probable that 
you are in for another surprise in 
the postwar world, and this time a 
most pleasant one. With the ever 
increasing production of automo- 
biles for private use, and the in- 
crease in insurance prospects, it 
will be easier and more profitable 
to sell bodily injury and property 
damage liability insurance, plus 
medical payment coverage. 











A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


This emphasis upon the risk standing of the disabled should do away with the 
notion prevalent in certain quarters that companies writing workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance influence employers in the selection of workers and advise 
them against the employment of disabled persons because of the likelihood that 
the employment of the disabled will result in an increase in cost to the employer. 
The policy and practice of the members of the Association of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives not to advise employers against the employment of the disabled has recently been made 
very clear. — Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines. 


Meeting the safety problem without a safety engineer is a task that frequently confronts 
the management of a small business. Every business, however, regardless of size or 
nature of operations has need for the kind of work accomplished by a safety engineer, 
if serious accidents are to be avoided. — Ralph J. Crosby. 


Planning for the future may be a better phrase than “postwar planning.” Cer- 
tainly, as far as the educational field is concerned, we in the National Association 
of Insurance Agents do not require a special postwar plan that will be any dif- 
ferent from the plan we now have which is constantly being improved and ex- 
panded in the normal course of development. — Fred A. Moreton. 


The passing of the Military Secrets Law in 1940, placed the entire population of the 
country (Japan) in the hands of the military who now had legal as well as actual con- 
trol over every deed, act and even thought, however small, of the people, including the 
foreign community. It was, in fact, impossible not to break this law, so all embracing 
were its countless regulations. — J. W. Palmer. 
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BUS CRASH. — Two display windows and a cigar counter LONG WAY UP.— Climbing a flagpole atop 
in the front of this Chicago tavern were completely demol- the Central National Bank in Richmond, 
ished when a loop-bound trolley crashed into the barroom Lawrence Lawson, professional steeplejack, 
after having collided with an automobile. Seven people were accidentally kicked off one safety stirrup. 
injured as a result of this accident. He dangled until finally rescued, unhurt. 
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Camouflage ¥ 


BI-FOCALS. — This mask is a good pre- MAKE-BELIEVE HOUSE. — Living in this house would be 
ventive against bulldozing. Joseph Zamensky extremely difficult. It is one of 53 similar bungalows in the 
designed it and put it, with the approval of camouflage village on the roof of Boeing Aircraft’s Seattle 
the S.P.C.A., on Johnny, his bull; shown here plant. The “village” is complete with trees, shrubs, cars and 
with Zamensky’s son, Stanley. even washing hung out in back yards to dry. 





WINGS FOR CIVILIANS. — Aircraft factories are beginning to turn from “SELF-SERVICE” DINER. — Raiog 
filling army orders to models such as this snub-nosed, two-passenger cabin their meals served cafeteria styleia 


plane; one of the first produced for civilian use. If predictions are correct, 


above. The kitchen is in the cea 


such planes as these may some day be as common as automobiles are today. Seating arrangements include ba 
Other types of civilian planes are already in varying stages of production. Only half the car is pictured; thea 


a Transportation 


LONG-AWAITED SIGHT.— Tire rationing will end 
soon if tires like these, strictly for civilians, keep coming 
off the assembly lines. One reason for the quick and ever- 
increasing supply is the added production capacity of the 
tire industry, a result of war-boosted facilities. 


NEWS 


“SHIRT-POCKET” RADIO. — Displayed by 
Lola Dean of Evanston, Ill., this radio is really 
“pocket size,”” weighing only 12 ounces. The ear 
phone is of the hearing-aid type; the cord to the 
radio contains the aerial 





kssengers in the future may have CONVERTED JEEP. — The four basic functions of tractor, light truck, mobile 
ining car such as the one shown power unit and passenger conveyance are combined in this postwar jeep, 

bhatiered food bar on each side. which, like many other implements of war, is being adapted to fit into civilian 
. life. Especially helpful to farmers because of its versatility, it is pictured here 
hauling a trailer load of hay. 
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Looking Ahead ¥ 


UR WATCH. — Returning servicemen, accustomed to telling ALL ABOARD! — There is a real possibility 
Army-Navy way which reads from 0100 to 2400, need not re- that rockets will travel to the moon during 
civilian life in that respect. This watch has a double set of num- _—our lifetime. The rockets must, however, be 
its dial, the outer ones from 1 to 12, the inner ones from 13 to able to carry sufficient fuel to propel them 

it will solve their problem nicely. at 25,000 miles per hour, or 7 miles per second. 
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CRACK-UP. — The household belongings of five families were BLOW-UP. — Spontaneous combus- 


badly damaged in the crash of this aerial moving van, the first one tion caused this explosion, which blew 
of its kind belonging to the National Skyway Company of Detroit. out all four walls of a Saskatchewan 
The plane caught fire after it had taken off, and it crashed a mile wheat pool’s elevator. Fifteen persons 
from the Detroit City airport, injuring three persons. were killed and 37 seriously injured. 
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SCIENTIST. — Sir Alexander Flemmg, English dis- DEBUT.— Charles E, Garret (center), operator of th 
coverer of penicillin, came to the United States to in- oldest Standard agency in Michigan, presents to 
vestigate progress made in the development of the D. M. Ferry, Jr. (left), chairman of the board of 

“wonder drug” in this country. In the Northern Re- the Standard of Detroit Group, the first policy gu 

gional Research Laboratory, Peoria, he examines a written by the Planet Insurance Co. Paul Wilson, be 


slide of a mold culture. executive vice president of the Planet, right. 
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This modern fable, natu- 
rally, points a moral. Jethro 
Smi is by no means unique 


Jethro Smi—The Master Mind 


by ROBERT W. GARDNER 


to lick the end of a pencil was 

old I. Q. Aesop. He was as 
sharp as a needle and, here and 
there, used to pick up scraps of in- 
formation about the silly antics of 
his fellow citizens. Always, he 
tucked these little observations 
away in his noggin and promised 
himself that he would talk about 
them some day. 

But old Aesop was such a nice 
guy that he hated to hurt any- 
body’s feelings. He just couldn’t 
walk up to somebody — say a sol- 
dier — and open the conversation 
with, “Look, you dope, you’re 
wearing your dagger point-side 
up. If you should stoop over, you’d 
skewer your gizzard like a piece 
of jerked beef.” 

But he noticed such things, all 
right! He noticed them by the 
thousands — and worried about 


Je ABOUT THE NICEST guy ever 





them, too. He noticed greedy kids 
and strong-armed bully boys, and 
all kinds of people who liked to 
throw their weight around. But — 
like I said before — he was such a 
nice guy that he didn’t like to say 
anything about it. 

Then he hit on the idea of talk- 
ing about people as though they 
were animals (or about animals as 
though they were people — de- 
pending on how you look at it). So 
he dipped his goose quill in the ink 
pot and wrote a whole string of 
stories about foxes who ate sour 
grapes, about rabbits who raced 
with turtles, about hungry lions, 
ewe lambs, even about birds and 
snakes. And in every story, the 
underdog came out on top. The 
general idea being, of course, that 
when some wise guy read the 
story, he was supposed to see him- 
self in the skin of the varmint. 

















But it never worked out that 
way. The wise guy always pictured 
himself as the hero and went right 
along playing everybody else for a 
sucker. That was when old Aesop 
began to worry himself baldheaded. 
Everybody read his stories because 
they were pretty hot stuff and 
packed a nice wallop. But they 
didn’t do the teaching job they 
were supposed to do. 

Because they were written for 
Smart Alecks and — as everybody 
knows —a Smart Aleck never 
learns any way except the hard 
way. Professor Aesop’s Fables are 
still kicking around and, for that 
matter, so are the Smart Alecks, 
and they still can’t get together, as 
witness Jethro Smi. 


JeTHRO Distikep HaARNEss 


Now, of all the Smart Alecks 
extant when the first war-time 
drivers’ restrictions went into ef- 
fect, the most obnoxious by far was 
Jethro. Jethro just didn’t like har- 
ness. “‘Any time,” he said, “‘you 
catch me driving under 60 when 
I’m out in the country, you can 
anchor my coattails to the kitchen 
rocker and put a shawl over my 
shoulders!” 

*You’ll be sorry,” his Scout 
Master warned. 

**Aw, boloney!” sez Jethro, out 
of the side of his mouth. 

So Jethro buzzed along on his 
nice new tires and burned up black 
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market gas at sixty per. Those 
were the days when black market 
was maybe another nickel or a 
dime a gallon and hot gas coupons 
were flying around by the trunk 
load, remember? ‘‘Why worry?” 
soliloquized Jethro. “‘This gas 
shortage business is a lot of bo- 
loney. Just like the sugar shortage 
in the last war. Lotta guys are 
making dough out of the war — 
don’t let ’em kid you.” 

But Jethro’s optimism outlasted 
his tire treads. It wasn’t long until 
Uncle Sam put the old squeezaroo 
on black marketers and although 
he didn’t drive them entirely out 
of existence, the price range jumped 
higher than Jethro could ante. As 
Jethro’s tires grew thinner and 
thinner, they acquired a habit of 
giving up the ghost at the worst 
possible moments. These were the 
two reasons why Jethro became a 
law-abiding citizen. He slowed 
down because it gave him more 
mileage; he treated his tires as 
though his car walked on tender 
bunions. 

‘After all,’? Jethro loudly 
boasted, “‘we gotta give them boys 
over there all the help we can. 
Now me, personally, I never drive 
my car over thirty. It ain’t fair to 
them boys.” 

Professor Aesop and his illus- 
trious descendant, Walt Disney, 
would have portrayed Jethro Smi 
as a patriotic polecat, a very apt 
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simile because Jethro’s motives 
really were just about as aromatic. 
But regardless of his motives, Jethro 
limped through the war-restric- 
tion period and became accus- 
tomed to slow driving. As a matter 
of fact, he secretly found it very 
comfortable, but still advertised 


(c) Bachrach 
ROBERT W. GARDNER 


- « « Aesop was a nice guy 


shrilly his altruistic outlook upon 
“them boys over there’’. 

Just about 45 minutes after V-J 
Day was proclaimed, Jethro felt 
the shackles sluff off his accelera- 
tor foot and sensed a longing for 
the sound of screeching tires on 
sharp curves. ‘‘Oh, Brother!’ 
Jethro chortled. ““NoW I can really 
get the kinks out of this old 
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jalopy. We done a good job of 
winnin’ that war — me an’ them 
boys over there — so now I can 
really ball the jack!” 

“Better be careful,” Jethro’s 
Scout Master kept warning. “Re- 
member, your car is five years 
older than when the war started. 
Your tires are thinner and your 
brakes aren’t geared to high 
speeds.” 

“Go knit a sock!” Jethro slurred 
out of the side of his mouth. 

“I’m serious, Jethro,” the Scout 
Master went on. “‘Your car is in no 
condition to go 60 miles an hour.” 

*““Sixty!’? Jethro exclaimed. 
“Who said anything about sixty? 
If I can’t get this old roller skate 
up to 85, [ll swap it in for a mud 
scow.” 

“Why don’t you get a little sense 
in your head?” the Scout Master 
persisted. “Even you yourself aren’t 
used to high speeds any more. 
Your reflexes aren’t as quick, your 
foot is lighter on the brake, and 
your hand signals are not attuned 
to speed.” 

“Why don’t you take a vitamin 
pill?” Jethro sighed. 

“Well, if you don’t care for 
yourself, how about the pedes- 
trians on the road? What about 
the kids playing in the streets?” 

“What about ’em?” 

“They’ve forgotten how to get 
out of the way in a hurry. Lots of 
kids these days never even saw a 














car that was really speeding. 
They’ve been brought up during 
the gas rationing.” 

‘Are you trying to tell me how 
to drive a car?” Jethro blurted. “I 
can handle this thing at 80 lots 
easier than I can at 20. I never hit 
a kid in my life. The trouble with 
you milk-sop sissies is that you try 
to go around scaring the pants off 
of everybody.” 

*You’ll be sorry,” the Scout 
Master warned. 

‘* Aw, nuts!” 

Jethro slammed the coupe door 
and wiggled himself into a com- 
fortable spot in the seat. ““Some- 
body’s always trying to take the 
fun out of life,” he growled. “So 
what do they expect us to do, 
crawl around on our knees? The 
war’s over, ain’t it?” 

The radio switch was habitual 
with Jethro. He flipped it on with 
his ignition and waited for the soft 
strains of music to pacify his tur- 
bulent spleen. But a serious-toned 
announcer was on the air. 

“The makers of ‘ Twisto,’ the pedi- 
greed pretzel, have a special announce- 
ment to all motorists,” the voice said. 

“Them guys sure get around,” 
Jethro mumbled. 

“*Attention, you car drivers!” th 
voice went on. “This is the month 
when children go back to school. Re- 
member that the kiddies still have vaca- 
tion on their minds. They're not ex- 
pecting high speed. Be careful at cross- 
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ings. . . . Take it easy in rural dis- 
tricts. . . . Be sure of your brakes and 


don’t speed. ... Worn tires... 
faulty brakes . . . rundown roads 

. and rustiness in driving all 
combine to endanger the motorist 


who throws caution to the winds. . . 
This announcement comes from your 
State Motor Vehicle Department. . 
And remember — ask for ‘Twisto,’ 
the pedigreed pretzel.” 





Jethro charged towards an in- 
tersection in second, and, as the 
traffic light turned red, slammed 
on his brakes and came to a squeal- 
ing stop. “Nothing wrong with 
them brakes,”’ he said to himself. 
“Them brakes ’ud holt back a 
locuhmotive.” 

The traffic cop heard the howl 
of Jethro’s tires and looked him 
over speculatively. But there was 
nothing he could say, and Jethro 
grinned in his reverse mirror. One 
of Jethro’s claims to legal immu- 
nity was that he was on close social 
terms with a cop somewhere which 
automatically enclosed him in the 
inner circle of camaraderie with 
every officer in uniform, 
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On the outskirts of town, a state 
trooper watched him aim his radi- 
ator cap at a narrow slot between 
two cars and brake to another 
noisy standstill at a road inter- 
section. The trooper got off his 
bike saddle and walked over slowly. 
“Better take it easy, mister,” the 
cop said. 

“Did I break a law?” Jethro 
asked, with arched eyebrows. 

“I’m not talking about that,” 
the trooper went on, patiently; 
“I’ve just got 
orders to issue 
warnings about 
careful driving.” 

“Did I break 
a law?” Jethro 
repeated. 

‘No, sir,”’ the 
trooper said. 

“Okay, okay. 
That’s all I 
wanted to know,” Jethro enun- 
ciated self-righteously. ““When I 
break a law, you can stop me an’ 
tell me about it — give mea ticket, 
even, if you want to. But brother, I 
got rights jes’ the same as any- 
body else an’ I don’t have to take 
nothin’ from no copper that feels 
like he wants to push guys around.” 

The trooper went back to his 
motorcycle and Jethro got a flying 
start for the highway. He had a 
nice conversation piece for the 
boys. “Boy, I sure told that copper 
off,” he grinned. “They picked the 
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wrong guy if they think they’re 
gonna push me around. Mebbe 
they can push a lotta guys around, 
but not old Scuttlebut Smi!”’ 

The highway was like a ribbon 
of white velvet, smooth and lovely, 
and Jethro grinned his apprecia- 
tion. The singing wheels and soft 
strains of music from the radio 
made him benign and poetic. 
Along the roadway a group of boys 
were walking homeward, school- 
books strapped and strung over 
their shoulders. 
**Sweet kids,” 
he grinned. 
“Boy, I wish I 
was in school 
again. Happiest 
days of my life. 
An’ boy, would 
I tell that Miss 
Littlefield off!” 

About a quar- 
ter of a mile down the road, he 
saw a group of boys tossing a 
bundle of books back and forth 
like a football. 

“They shouldn’t ought to do 
that,” Jethro cautioned to him- 
self. “They might get run over.” 

As he drew nearer, he did not 
blow his horn and the children 
appeared oblivious of his presence. 

“T’ll give ’em a little thrill,” 
Jethro smiled. “It'll teach ’em a 
lesson. A little scare will make ’em 
remember to be careful.” 

He pressed his foot on the ac- 
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celerator and drove towards them 
at a roaring speed and at the same 
time blew his horn in a loud, con- 
tinued wail. The kids jumped for 
the roadside, all except the one 
whose hands were in the air, ready 
to catch the flying bundle of books. 

As Jethro saw the child’s eyes 
grow wide with fear, he pressed 
the brake pedal. The bands caught 
nicely and he began to smile. Then 
a strange thing happened. The 
front of the car seemed to drop 
away from him —he heard the 
loud explosion of a bursting tire. 
The car twisted crazily and ca- 
reened toward the boy sideways. 
It was terrifying. He could see the 
boy’s open mouth, but he never 
heard the scream. 

When Jethro opened his eyes, 
he promptly became suspicious of 
the atmosphere. His motions were 
too easy. He felt a general light- 
headed buoyancy that was too 
good to believe. But there was his 
car. The top was all smashed in 
and the wheel which still carried 
the flat tire was twisted and bent. 
“It’s like a Twisto Pretzel,”’ Jethro 
grinned. Then his eyes were drawn 
to the group of men huddled 
around an object on the ground. 
It was the little boy with the books: 
His body was limp and a trickle of 
red ran from his mouth, hardening 
on his pallid cheek. 

“T couldn’t help it,” Jethro 
whimpered. 
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No one paid any attention to 
him. Suddenly he faced a state 
trooper. The same one who had 
spoken to him at the road inter- 
section! “Look, officer,” Jethro 
pleaded, “‘I couldn’t tell that a 
tire was going to blow, could I?” 
The trooper looked right through 
him — as if he wasn’t there at all 
— picked up a tire iron and lev- 
ered open the jammed door of 
Jethro’s overturned car. Jethro 
watched with tingling apprehen- 
sion as several bystanders reached 
into the opening and began to tug. 

“My God!” Jethro exclaimed. 
“Don’t do that. That’s me!” 

Jethro saw his body roll and sag 
like a wet suit. His nice new sport 
coat was all blotched with stains. 
His jaw had a funny twist to it — 
as though somebody had turned 
his head in a vice. He turned cold 
as fear crawled through him. Then 
he watched the men drop his own 
body on the ground. It hurt him 
that the men were not more 
respectful. 

“Poor little kid,” a bystander 
said, looking at the schoolboy, and 
then pointed towards Jethro’s 
body. : 

“Was that guy drunk?” he asked 
the trooper. 

“No, he wasn’t drunk,” the 
trooper answered. “I stopped him 
at the intersection a while ago. I 
warned him, but he didn’t want to 
listen.” 
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*‘Why didn’t you pinch him?” 
the bystander demanded. 

*“Couldn’t,” the trooper replied. 
*There’s no law against a man 
just being a fool.” 

*“T couldn’t help it,” Jethro 
sobbed, but his words had no 
sound and no one even saw him. 

“You know,” the bystander 
went on, “I saw that kid get hit. 
This driver here just drove right 
down on the kid like he wanted to 
hit him. I got a funny feelin’ inside 
me when I saw these two bodies. I 
hate to think of this little kid gettin’ 
killed. It could just as easy have 
been one of mine. But that dirty 
louse, I’m glad he’s dead. He 
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can’t hurt anybody any more.” 

“TI couldn’t help it, could I?” 
Jethro screamed, soundlessly. 

The trooper nodded and the 
bystander went on, “Gosh, when I 
see a guy like that, I want to kill 
him myself, ya know?” 

“Yeah, I know how you feel,” 
the trooper said. ‘“Too bad about 
that little kid.” 

Of course, if Professor Aesop had 
written this story, Jethro Smi would 
probably have been a fox instead of a 
louse. But no matter. He would have 
written it for Smart Alecks and it 
would have been a pretty useless effort 
because — as everybody knows — a 
Smart Aleck only learns the hard way. 
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“These are some improvements I thought 
up to speed our postwar safety effort. 
Now, how soon do I get that raise?” 

















‘Somehow I wish she wouldn’t always 
make people say ‘pretty please’ before 
she lets them in to see me.” 






































“You’ve been with our firm for years, ‘Thanks awfully, officer, but I needn’t 
Blenkens, but I’m just beginning to feel bother you. Another policeman has _al- 
that I really know you, so we’re having _ready given me a ticket for the same 
you bonded today.” thing.” 
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HE BoarD OF TrRusTEEs of the 

American Institute for Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., at its annual meeting in New 
York City, September 5, awarded 
the C.P.C.U. designation to 28 
persons who have successfully ful- 
filled all the Institute’s require- 
ments. This compares with 6 who 
received the designation in 1943 
and 12 in 1944. 

Harry J. Loman, dean of the 
Institute, states that on June 6, 
7 and 8, 229 men and women 
presented themselves at 41 exam- 
ination centers to take one or more 
of the 1945 C.P.C.U. examina- 
tions. This compares with 120 
persons in 1944, or an increase of 
91 percent. There were 21 exami- 
nation centers in 1943 and 33 in 
1944. Examinees were from 24 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia. California and Illinois lead 
with 26 each. Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania were next with 20 each. 

From the group of 28 persons 
who completed the series, 27 had 
taken and passed some of the ex- 
aminations in previous years. This 
means that only one of the ten 
who tried the entire series was 100 
percent successful, although sev- 
eral persons passed four examina- 
tions. 





Twenty-eight Awarded C.P.C.U. 
Designation in 1945 


A total of 452 separate examina- 
tions were taken by the group and 
288 examinations received passing 
grades while 164 were below 
passing. Although this means that 
63.7 percent of the total number of 
papers passed and 36.3 percent 
failed, nevertheless 75 percent of 
those taking examinations passed 
something and only 25 percent 
failed everything they attempted. 

The 28 candidates who com- 
pleted this year will increase the 
number of C.P.C.U’s to 46. The 
wide geographical diversification 
can be noted from their addresses. 
Also it should be mentioned that 
189 additional persons have par- 
tial credit toward the designation. 
Eleven of these have credit for four 
examination parts, 31 for three ex- 
aminations, 81 for two examina- 
tions and 66 for one examination. 
These constitute the nucleus for 
future growth. 

The average age and insurance 
experience of candidates was high. 
One hundred fifty-seven of 229 
examinees were over 36 years of 
age, and 168 had over 10 years 
of insurance experience. Only 29 
were 30 years of age or younger 
and only 20 had less than five 
years of insurance experience. One 
hundred and six hold college de- 
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grees and 34 others have attended college or professional schools. One 

hundred and twelve hold positions at the managerial level and in 

many cases the 62 brokers and agents conduct their own businesses. 
The names and addresses of the new designees follow: 


Leonard R. Christman, Detroit, Mich. Bernard J. Spingarn, Newark, N. J. 


A. H. Criddle, Philadelphia, Pa. H. Thompson Stock, Detroit, Mich. 
Malcolm M. Dickinson, Newark, N. J. Edgar N. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 
Elmer D. English, Clayton, Mo. Charles Worley, Merion Station, Pa. 
Richard E. Farrer, Grand Rapids, Mich. Charles Jacobs, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ralph N. Fey, Cincinnati, O. Richard M. Johnson, Madison, Ind. 
Eugene D. Fields, Washington, D. C. Gerald C. Kramer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Nicholas Gannam, Roslindale, Mass. Lester E. Man, Scranton, Pa. 

James O. Gilbert, Fort Wayne, Ind. Guy E. Mann, Washington, D. C. 
Harold D. Glover, Philadelphia, Pa. Gerald E. Myers, Chicago, Ill. 
Martin M. Goldberg, New York, N. Y. M. Robert Olp, Detroit, Mich. 

Gene E. Groff, Los Angeles, Cal. George E. Rhine, Washington, D. C. 
Roderick V. Hood, Duluth, Minn. Joseph G. Romans, New York, N. Y. 
David B. Houston, Philadelphia, Pa. Rees E. Roston, Los Angeles, Cal. 


te 


‘Prompt ‘Payment. 


A schoolboy was reading aloud to his classmates: “She threw herself 
into the river. Her husband, horror-stricken, rushed to the bank. . . .” 
The teacher interrupted to ask: ““Now why, Edwin, did the husband 
rush to the bank?” The child hesitated, then replied: ‘‘Maybe to get the 
insurance money.” — R. W. Milligan, Napance, Ont. 


The “Beveridge “Plan 


What’s all this commotion about the Beveridge Plan? Ours is quite 
simple; just a couple of cocktails before lunch and some beer with the 
lunch and some brandy after and then some ale in the afternoon and a 
few more cocktails before dinner and some light wine and cordials after 
and a few high-balls before retirin’ and then in the mornin’ a hair or 
two of the dog that bit us the night before. That’s easy enough, ain’t it? 
— Col. Joe Bush in the Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Times. 














Yes-Men and No-Men 


When your prospect says Yes, or No, 
do you know why? Here’s the activa- 
tion back of the yeses: 

30 percent like to buy from the 
salesman who properly arranges their 
insurance program. 

21 percent want the salesman to 
take a personal interest in their insur- 
ance problems. 

20 percent appreciate the agent 
who has respect for their time and be- 
lieves the statements they make (in- 
stead of regarding them just as ex- 
cuses). 

15 percent like to have the sales- 
man put friendship ahead of commis- 
sions. 

14 percent like to do business with 
the salesman who has a thorough 
knowledge of the business. 

These figures, some of them some- 
what surprising, reflect the attitude of 
executives of large and small busi- 
nesses in a number of states covering 
a wide variety of business endeavors, 


Usable Ideas for Today 








ascertained in a survey by the Under- 
writers Review of Des Moines. 

Now, as to why you (occasionally) 
fail to close a sale: 

37 percent object strenuously: to 
high pressure. 

19 percent say salesmen are not 
sufficiently informed. 

13 percent feel the salesman tries to 
sell them too large an amount. 

13 percent resent salesmen who take 
up their time, and that of their em- 
ployees when busy. 

7 percent are irritated by the “help- 
me-make-my-quota” and “contest” 
appeals. 

6 percent think agents could do a 
better job of servicing their clients, 
which would influence sales. 

5 percent object to the “nosey” 
salesmen — one who is always prying 
too closely into the prospect’s business 
and personal affairs. 

* * * 

Suggestion to reader: Why not check 
yourself, to see how you stack up on 
these 12 points? 











WortH WHILE 
Co6PERATION 


An article in the June-July issue of 
Tue Journat by John H. Lonergan 
of Boston, ** $1,000,000 of Goodwill,” 
outlined a plan employed with great 
success for coéperation between banks 
and insurance agents and brokers to 
finance the comprehensive fire, theft 
and collision insurance on passenger 
cars and trucks purchased on a time 
sales plan. 

In the August-September issue, 
Harry W. Hoffmann, writing on 
changes in casualty insurance, strongly 
urged that the banker and the insur- 
ance agency should get together on 
definite finance plans as respects auto- 
mobiles and other commodities — 
the banks to do the financing and the 
agent to write the insurance business. 

The subject is a most pertinent one 
in view of the fact that the construc- 
tion of automobiles for private use has 
begun. Every agent realizes that the 
number of prospects for such insur- 
ance will increase from month to 
month and he should not allow the 
business to slip through his fingers. 

A plan which has received the ap- 
probation of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, contains this 
common-sense statement: ““New hab- 
its must be created. They can only be 
created by continuous general edu- 
cation. The public will not change 
its habits just to please you or the 
bank. Buyers will, however, change 
their habits if the reason for so doing 
is their self-interest. So your efforts 
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must be directed solely to that point.” 

The alert agent and broker will en- 
deavor to secure the coéperation of 
his local banks and will lose no time 
in explaining the plan to his customers 
and prospects. 


LETTERS USED TO 
INCREASE BUSINESS 


Franz Sigel, an insurance agent of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., says that many 
agents know that when they make 
suggestions or recommendations in 
letters, the letters are usually destroyed 
without receiving very much atten- 
tion, referring to letters enclosed with 
renewals. For some time, he says, he 
has been trying something new to get 
more business and finds that it is work- 
ing out very well. For example, when 
he sends out a renewal, or a new pol- 
icy, he says nothing to the customer 
about a new line, or increased limits, 
etc. Instead, he mentions the sug- 
gestion or recommendation in his bill 
for the premium. When sending out a 
new automobile policy, or renewal, he 
writes a short note like this: “I recom- 
mend Medical Payments in connection 
with this insurance.” Or, “I suggest 
increased liability limits of $25/50,000. 
The cost is only —.” He carries out the 
same idea for all lines of insurance, 
including fire. In four out of every 
five cases, he says, it has worked, and 
while the increased business is not 
phenomenal, yet it is considerable in 
volume and has helped materially to 
offset decreases in rates and loss of 
business for other reasons. 
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Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 





Ten Ways 
Wisconsin Truck News 


Rs 


Every motorist has a right to one- 
half the road. Take the center 
half. 


. Don’t give the right-of-way to an- 


other fellow. Insist on your rights. 


. Rely on the other fellow’s brakes 


rather than give him the breaks. 


. When the light turns green — 


GO! Let the pedestrians fall 


where they will. 


. Never look ahead before you pass 


another car. If the way isn’t clear, 
you'll clear it. 

Stop on a dime every time. Jam- 
ming your brakes gives your pas- 
sengers a thrill. 


. Never hand-signal. The driver 


behind you always knows what’s 
in your mind. 


- Never think before you drink. 


Just a little liquor will improve 
your chances for a crash. 


. Never dim your lights at night. 


Bright lights will help you make a 
big hit. 

Drive as though the world is on 
fire and you are the fire depart- 


ment. 





Make Your RENEWALS PERSONALLY 
Indiana Agent 


In these days of easy money for all 
of your policyholders along with low 
premiums on several types of cover- 
age, an agent many times is tempted 
to renew and deliver policies by mail, 
taking it for granted that the customer 
will approve and make proper re- 
mittanice. 

This may become a dangerous prac- 
tice, however, as it removes the per- 
sonal touch and places the business re- 
lationship on a “take it for granted” 
basis. 

Perhaps the policyholders may ac- 
cept such treatment for a while, with- 
out too much complaint, but most 
certainly they will not approve en- 
tirely, and you may lose the business to 
a competitor who will make each re- 
newal the occasion for a personal 
contact. 


Wary? 
United States Review 


Ninety-two per cent of all private 
dwellings are without insurance against 
loss by burglary. 








Stow Down or Etse! 
The American Agency Bulletin 


Just as was to have been expected, 
the end of gasoline rationing brought 
a flood of automobiles to the high- 
ways, a stepping up of speed and a toll 
of accidents. During last week end 
(August 25), 59 persons were reported 
killed, an increase in traffic deaths of 
44 over the first week. The wartime 
speed limit of 35 miles per hour has 
been lifted in some states. Officially, 
it is still in effect in New York but, 
unfortunately, has been generally dis- 
regarded. Automobile associations 
predicted a rise in traffic fatalities if 
high speeds became prevalent and 
have urged the Office of Defense 
Transportation to restore the 35-mile 
limit. 

The use of old cars that have long 
since outlived their practicability, 
thinning tires that cannot avoid blow- 
outs and the general tendency of the 
driver to hit it up after having denied 
himself the pleasures of the open 
road for nearly four years, are chief 
causes of the present toll of traffic 
accidents. 

For six weeks last spring, National 
Association members joined actively 
with 5,000 chiefs of police and sheriffs 
in the country-wide brake check pro- 
gram sponsored by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. Work- 
ing through accident prevention com- 
mittees of their state associations and 
local boards, agents assisted the IACP 
program by distributing to automo- 
bile drivers whose brakes were tested 
and to other operators millions of 
posters and leaflets throughout the 
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country explaining the accident pre- 
vention motives behind the plan. 
The IACP drive finished June 1, 
but, with the dangers of poor roads, 
ill-conditioned cars and careless driv- 
ers since news of the Japanese surren- 
der took the lid off civilian restraint, 
there is grave need of keeping within 
the purposes of the brake check pro- 
gram and the 35-mile-per-hour limit. 


Grass Houses 
U.S. Review 


The widespread use of glass today 
in building and decorating is often 
overlooked even by the agent trained 
to look for insurable values. A genera- 
tion ago no one would have dreamed 
of employing so many variations of 
glass as we find today in many kinds 
of businesses. 

Glass in numerous colors and types 
is seen not only in beauty salons and 
women’s shops, but also in hotels, 
theaters, department stores, as well as 
restaurants and bars. It takes the 
form of mirrors, glass sheathing, orna- 
ments of all kinds, and glass blocks. 
Walls are built of it, decorated with it, 
sheathed in it. It appears on ceilings, 
floors, table and counter tops. It is 
sold under a number of trade names 
and in many colors and effects. 

The modern insurance agent can 
take advantage of today’s widespread 
use of glass if he will train his eye and 
imagination. All of it can be covered 
by insurance, and when he sees an 
example of architectural or decorative 
glass, he should automatically say to 
himself: “Glass! P’ll stop in and talk 
it over.” 
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EFFEcT OF WarR’s END ON 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Eastern Underwriter 


One division of insurance which was 
quickly affected by the end of the war 
is automobile insurance. Reason for 
this was the end of the gasoline ra- 
tioning system, announcement of 
which relief was speedily made after 
the Japs surrendered. This meant the 
reappearance of tens of thousands of 
automobiles on the highways of the 
country. 

During those war years car owners, 
who were known as A and B drivers, 
got from the insurance companies 
special credits — 20 percent for A 
drivers and 10 percent for B. Some 
action relative to the credit situation 
will naturally follow. Situation was 
complicated during the war by the 
black market as large numbers of 
drivers managed to get A and B 
designations from the authorities 
through deception. 

Abolishment of gasoline rationing 
will soon have a reaction in increased 
number of accidents. However, one of 





“Well, if it isn’t Officer O’Riley! I’ve 
been trying to see you about taking out 
? 


more insurance for weeks!’? — Courtesy 
Banker’s Life 
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the most surprising aspects of the re- 
moval from operation of millions of 
cars was the fact that automobile 
premiums during the war continued 
to show a slight increase in volume 
annually. Reason for this is attributed 
to the fact that the public has become 
more insurance conscious, as far as 
automobiles are concerned, and, de- 
spite the fact that the cars were in the 
garages, it decided to have adequate 
coverage in case something happened 
to cars after peace had arrived and 
they started rolling again; thus, they 
wanted to be in a position to replace 
them. 


How to TELL WHETHER OR Not 
You’RE IN THE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Condensed from Nylic Review 


1. Do you have your monthly list of 
40 prospects? 


2. Are they the right kind of prospects 
for you to meet? 


3. Do they have the need and the 
ability to pay and the authority to 
make decisions? 


4. Are you adding at least two new 
prospects of this type to your list each 
day? 


5. Are you using a “prospect talk”? 
How often? 


6. Are you eliminating those prospects 
whom you cannot sell within a reason- 
able time? 


7. Are you at all times prospect 
conscious? 
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“le Stock COMPANY AGENT GIVES 
24 HOUR SERVICE “THROUGHOUT “HE 
LIFE OF “THE Policy! ALWAYS AT HIS 
CLIENT'S BECK AND CALL IN EVENT OF 
A LOSS, HE IS A NATIONAL ASSET, 
“HE MAN WHO LARGELY M 
INSURGACE \N AMERICA Whit If 13 tony / 
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HE INSURANCE COMPANY, the 





agent, the broker and the insured are 







interested in the premium charged for in- 


surance. What part of it represents acquisi- 







tion cost and does such cost mean value 


received by the policyholder? Ernest L. 






Clark here discusses the question fully. 

















SPECIAL STUDY SECTION 
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What Price Acquisition 


by ERNEST L. CLARK 


BUYER FOR A LARGE western 
A corporation in a talk recently 
asked what value he received for 
the acquisition cost included in the 
premiums he paid. The acquisi- 
tion cost should be that part of the 
premium that pays for the agent’s 
services to the insurance company 
and the agent’s or broker’s services 
rendered to the insuted. 

Acquisition cost is a flexible 
term. All companies have it to 
a varying degree regardless of 
whether they are mutual, stock, or 
reciprocal. It corresponds to the 
selling cost the manufacturers 
charge in their product or retailers 
add to the merchandise price. 

Some mutual or reciprocal com- 
panies do not term this expense as 
acquisition cost, but it is neverthe- 
less included in the premium. The 
large tariff stock companies clearly 
apportion a part of the premium 
to acquisition cost. 

The assured receives for this 
portion of such premium: 





1. The facility of the agent. A 
means of making a contract right 
at his doorstep, regardless of the 
location of the insurance com- 
pany he is doing business with 
and regardless of the fact that 
often, to get sufficient capacity 
to insure his risk, it may be nec- 
essary that part of his premium 
dollar is spread through rein- 
surance among other insurance 
carriers. He is able to buy his 
insurance in a face to face bar- 
gain with the representative who 
has first-hand information ac- 
curately and comprehensively 
to present the facts concerning 
the risks to the principal with 
whom the assured is doing busi- 
ness, and to whom the assured 
will look for payment of his loss. 


2. He has a trained representa- 
tive to watch out for his interest 
in writing a complex legal con- 
tract — the insurance policy — 
which is actually drawn by the 
other parties to the contract 























under rules made by that party, 
at rates fixed by that party. At 
best it is a one-sided arrange- 
ment and the assured certainly 
needs the best kind of expert 
representation in the drawing of 
such a document. 

3. He has the advantage of a 





ERNEST L. CLARK 


. a necessary part and expense 


friend in court in the event of 
dispute as to the terms of the 
contract. Such disputes may arise 
in connection with any form of 
contract or agreement. No one 
has ever yet been able to word 
any document so that it cannot 
give rise to more than one mean- 
ing, according to the lights of 
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the reader. As a rule, the agent 
and the broker are valued as a 
connection by the insurance 
company and thé weight of this 
value is often a great aid in 
swaying a decision, favorable to 
the assured, when the contract is 
being drawn or when a loss 
occurs. 


4. The service provided for by 
the acquisition cost includes con- 
stant checking of rates, changes 
in the insurance market, as- 
sistance in the handling of losses, 
verification of the calculation of 
experience rates, credits and 
charges, the explanation of the 
terms of insurance, and the 
value of continued counsel dur- 
ing the life of the contract in 
connection with any questions 
that may arise regarding the 
insurance. 


5. The complexity of modern 
business and law has, of neces- 
sity, made insurance an involved 
problem. No man who has not 
had the opportunity, the time 
and the experience required to 
specialize in insurance risks and 
practices can adequately de- 
termine what should not and 
what should be insured, what 
business changes require changes 
in insurance contracts, and what 
are the most favorable means 
and methods that should be fol- 
lowed to obtain the broadest in- 
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surance protection at a mini- 
mum of cost. That expert advice 
and experience, that personal 
interest in the insurance buyer’s 
problems, that valuable assist- 
ance is furnished by able, 
trained, experienced insurance 
brokers or agents. 


All this and much more is in- 
cluded in the acquisition cost. The 
amount or percentage of premium 
representing acquisition will vary 
according to the type of insurance 
and location of the risk. However, 
the point is not how much is paid 
on any one policy, but how mucha 
buyer pays to his insurance ad- 
visor under all contracts combined 
for all the services rendered. 


SERVICE JusTiFIEs FEE 


To advise the assured properly 
in any one line of insurance, the 
advisor must be familiar with all 
types of insurance carried by that 
assured. Therefore, his fee is the 
composite total of all fees, or com- 
missions earned on all lines han- 
dled. Very often it will appear to 
be too much on some lines and 
entirely inadequate on others. 
However, if the total amount is 
compared with the fee paid for 
similar advice in fields of engi- 
neering, law, industrial relations, 
advertising, and many other lines 
of professional endeavor, it will be 
found to be small by comparison, 
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particularly if measured by the 
results obtained. 

Of course, some will take the fee 
and not give the service. Many a 
lawyer charges a large fee for bad 
advice, but nobody blames the 
legal profession. Many a doctor’s 
fee is high and the patient dies. 
Correspondingly, the insurance 
business cannot be blamed because 
some assured is not getting good 
value for his acquisition cost. It is 
available in the market and it is 
up to the buyer to see that he gets 
full value. 

Some buyers feel, of course, they 
wish to buy insurance without the 
acquisition cost and prefer to pur- 
chase their advice on a fee basis 
from individual advisors, but the 
fact remains that advice purchased 
in this way is acquisition cost. 

The value of broker’s or agent’s 
services must be measured by re- 
sults obtained. Specific instances 
of this value may be illustrated 
by the following actual experi- 
ences: 


EXAMPLES 


Before a large structure in lower 
New York was built, the insurance 
broker checked the plans. At his 
suggestion, a change was made 
which not only saved construction 
cost but also resulted in approxi- 
mately 10 percent reduction in the 
fire insurance rate when it was 
promulgated. The assured will en- 
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joy the value of that service for 
many years. 

A large corporation changed its 
method of selling merchandise and 
was smart enough to discuss this 
change with its insurance broker. 
He suggested a slight change in 
the wording of the selling agree- 
ment, relieving the corporation of 
large liabilities for merchandise 
with a subsequent saving in in- 
surance premiums. An instance 
where the insurance advisor re- 
ceived no fee, but he still saved on 
his client’s insurance costs. 

A laundry was having very bad 
experience in the number of acci- 
dents to steam iron and mangle 
operators, which was reflected not 
only in increased workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance cost but also 
in loss of time due to disability of 
operators. The insurance advisor 
suggested a change in the mechan- 
ism which practically eliminated 
the accidents. 

An insurance agent suggested a 
simple method of keeping track of 
inventory fluctuations for a radio 
manufacturer, enabling him to 
reduce the amount of insurance 
carried without endangering his 
protection. 


BuyYeEr’s Duty 


These services and many others, 
brokers and agents are performing 
daily. Too often an assured does 
not give the insurance advisor 
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sufficient information or take him 
into his confidence enough to per- 
mit the advisor to function effi- 
ciently or adequately to receive 
full benefit of that which is offered. 
Full details of all types of trans- 
actions engaged in must be fur- 
nished, all contracts must be re- 
viewed, and projects and plans 
and blueprints must be gone over 
with the insurance advisor when 
they are discussed with engineers 
and lawyers, for only in this way 
can the buyer obtain the full value 
of the services that his insurance 
advisor has to give him. 


Facrors THAT MAKE uP 
INSURANCE PREMIUM 


Of all the factors that make up 
the insurance premium, acquisi- 
tion cost is the one that varies most 
and is the subject of greatest 
controversy. 

There are five general factors 
that make up the cost of insurance. 


Losses. 

Administrative expense. 

Engineering or similar com- 

pany continuing service cost. 

4. Taxes, which we always have 
with us. 

5. Acquisition. 


wh 


There has always been much 
ado about acquisition cost, but 
recently more than ever, because 
of the many problems raised by 
attempts to get laws passed pro- 








viding state regulations and su- 
pervision of rates, including ac- 
quisition. No one can deny that 
some supervision is necessary to 
protect the buying public, but 
such supervision should stay within 
the bounds of that prescription. 
Regulation or supervision which 
goes beyond the minimum limits 
necessary for public protection 
tends to shut off free enterprise, 
automatically cutting off progress, 
efficiency and competition. 


Laws 


Laws that provide, in the ab- 
sence of voluntary action, for the 
keeping of actuarial records of 
losses as the prime basis of making 
rates seem necessary. Laws that 
provide for the reporting by the 
insurance companies of the cost of 
operations, losses, and financial 
standing so that the superintend- 
ents of insurance may verify the 
financial stability of the companies 
seem necessary. 

However, laws that attempt to 
regulate insurance costs beyond 
these two factors should be guarded 
against. No fixed percentages can 
be set to apply to all risks regard- 
less of size, nor can any superin- 
tendent of insurance or home of 
fice executive of an insurance com- 
pany, who has not through sweat 
and tears had the actual experi- 
ence of servicing an insurance risk, 
determine what the acquisition 
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cost should be. To provide the 
service that an assured needs, it 
must be adequate. 

Regulatory rules may be fixed 
by law to be sure that there is no 
discrimination, but there must be 
sufficient leeway in fixing rates on 
large risks so that premiums can 
be adjusted on a basis of the loss 
experience to be expected, and the 
acquisition cost and home office 
expense charged to each such risk 
can be the subject of negotiation. 


LARGE AND SMALL Risks 


Large premium income from 
large risks is an important factor 
in providing income for the main- 
taining of the many services by 
insurance companies which the 
small policyholders enjoy and 
which the insurance companies 
could not provide if they did not 
have the large risks. If provision is 
not made for low rates on the large 
risks, it will result in this type of 
business being either self-insured 
or dispersed to other channels to 
the detriment of the insurance 
buying public in general. 

The insurance buyer must ap- 
preciate in negotiating a large 
policy the very valuable services 
rendered by his insurance advisor 
and must provide adequate ac- 
quisition cost in the premium to 
pay for these services; otherwise, 
the service cannot be rendered and 
the buyer will be the one to suffer. 
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Too often the buyer examines 
the acquisition cost in the light of 
percentage rather than the view- 
point of dollars and cents for serv- 
ices rendered. Acquisition cost is a 
necessary part and expense of car- 
rying the insurance and is one of 
the factors the buyer must weigh 
in determining the premium he 
should pay for a given type of in- 
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surance. Much can be done by the 
buyer to guide the thinking of 
those who make the rules and rates 
and regulations, for it is the buyer 
who finally determines the price 
of any article rather than the 
seller, and if he buys on a sound 
basis, the buyer and all other pur- 
chasers of insurance will thereby 


benefit. 




















The time for words has passed, 


and deeds alone suffice? wiittier 
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Liability of Skating Rink Operator — A 
man, while participating in a special 
skating event in an ice skating rink, was 
thrown to the ice by another skater and 
injured. In his suit to recover damages 
his complaint was dismissed. The appel- 
late court reversed this judgment and 
ordered a new trial, holding that it may 
not be said as a matter of law that in a 
skating enclosure the plaintiff must as- 
sume the risk of being struck by a reck- 
less skater where the defendant, in the 
exercise of due care, might have pro- 
tected the plaintiff from injury. (Bloom 
v. Dalu Corporation (New York 1945) 
54 .N. Y. S. 2d 831.) 
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Liability of Building Owner — A woman, 
while walking along a sidewalk, was 
killed by the fall of stone, brick and mor- 
tar blown by an unusually high wind 
from a parapet wall on the top of a 
building. Her husband brought: suit 
against the building owner for damages 
for funeral expenses, loss of earnings and 
compensation for wrongful death. The 
appellate court affirmed the lower 
court’s judgment for $8,535.33 in his 
favor, (Grimes v. King (Michigan 1945) 
18 N. W. 2d 870.) 
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Liability of Landlord — A woman, while 
visiting a tenant in an apartment house, 
tripped and fell in an alleyway leading 
from the public sidewalk to a side en- 
trance of the house. In her suit against 
the landlord to recover for her injuries, 
the jury brought in a verdict in favor of 
the plaintiff. The judgment subsequently 
was sustained on appeal by the landlord. 
(Gilcher v. McNulty Bros. Realty Co., 
Inc. (New York 1945) 55 N. Y. S. 2d 
546.) 


Liability of Camp Operator — A minor gir] 
who was attending a recreation camp 
was injured when she fell from a table 
upon which she had been standing for 
the purpose of hanging decorations on a 
wall in the mess hall: A junior counsellor 
had directed the girl to stand on the 
table while she was hanging the decora- 
tions. In the suit against the camp to 
recover for the injuries, the jury brought 
in a verdict in favor of the plaintiff, 
which judgment was subsequently af- 
firmed on appeal by the recreation camp. 
(Weisman v. Camp Beecher, Inc. (New 
York 1945) 55 N. Y. S. 2d 454.) 











































A Charmed Life 

MAN, Slightly (?) inebriated, was 
A crossing the railroad tracks 
in his car in his home city. There 
are several switches at this place, 
and the two 
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company didn’t like this, and had 
the man declared insane. He is 
now in the asylum although rela- 
tives are moving heaven and earth 
to get him out. 





main line tracks. 
He turned right 
to go up the 
street that par- 
alleled the 
tracks, but he 
was not across 


unusual 





EADERS of THE JOURNAL fre- 

quently send us accounts of 
experiences that they 
have had in the course of business. 
Here we pass a couple of them 
along to our other readers. 


An Expensive 
Bath 


HORTLY BE- 
FORE eight 
one morning, a 


guest in a San 
Francisco hotel 








all of the tracks, 
and after going about 100 feet or 
so, his car jammed someway and 
as he could not get it going for- 
ward or back, he just gave up 
and went to sleep on the steering 
wheel. 

A fast train was coming south 
and was nearing this crossing. 
When it came around the curve 
the brakes had been applied and 
the speed checked so that it came 
to a stop about 15 or 20 feet before 
hitting the car. What had hap- 
pened? The fenders of the automo- 
bile rubbed the rails, set up the 
block signal system and threw a 
red light in front of the engineer 
just before he passed the last signal. 
It took the combined efforts of the 
entire train crew plus a wrecker 
from the town 45 minutes to get 
the car off the tracks. The railroad 





received a very 
urgent telephone call. 

“Your hot water is going to be 
shut off for repairs,” said a voice. 
“If you want to take a bath, per- 
haps you’d better do so right 
away.” 

Expressing his thanks, the guest 
started taking his bath immedi- 
ately. While he was splashing 
around, a thief entered the bed- 
room and stole a wallet with $40 
in cash, a railroad ticket back East 
and sundry other items, plus an- 
other $40 in cash taken from a 
trouser pocket. 

Under a residence and outside 
theft policy, which he carried with 
one of the member companies of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, he was reim- 
bursed not only for the money he 
had lost but also for the ticket. 











In PRAISE OF Our 


SpectaL Eprrion 


New York 
Dear Editor: 

As you may be aware, our Association 
is on your mailing list and we are deeply 
appreciative of receiving the issues of 
Tue CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL 
as they are published. 

The special edition entitled “ Bring- 
ing You Up To Date” has just arrived 
and I want to congratulate you upon its 
contents. I know it will be of consider- 
able assistance and answer many in- 
quiries placed before insurance compa- 
nies and brokers, and it also will make 
a valuable addition to our files. 

Joun W. SANDsTEDT, 
executive secretary 
National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks 


or ei 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

Your special edition bringing us all up 
to date on insurance from January 1, 
1941 to May 8, 1945 is “grand.” 

Mr. Pellett’s son has been in the serv- 
ice for 5 years and is still in the South 
Pacific. I would like very much to secure 
one of these books for him. 

Tue PeLtett AGENCY 





“The Customers Always Write” 


Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Dear Editor: 

I received the special edition, “‘ Bring- 
ing You Up To Date,” and I wish to 
express my sincere appreciation for the 
work done on the many subjects treated. 

We who are busy in the insurance 
production line find it impossible to 
keep abreast with all rules and regula- 
tions that are published in the manuals 
from time to time. I think it is an ex- 
cellent medium to keep the producers 
posted as to changes. 

The simplified ramification incorpo- 
rated in the booklet is excellent and I 
know that thousands of other producers 
will express their appreciation. I think 
it is such an excellent service that I would 
recommend that it be put out in loose- 
leaf form so that when changes are made 
you could republish the pages bringing 
it up to date. 

Sam C. Nee, Company 
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Valley Stream, L. I. 

Dear Editor: 
We have just received the special edi- 
tion of THe CasuALTy AND SURETY 


Journat with relation to “ Bringing You 


Up To Date” in the insurance business. 
We wish to take this opportunity of 
especially complimenting your commit- 
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tee on this excellent job. We think it is 
one of the most outstanding collections 
of data ever published for the insurance 
business. It certainly must have taken a 
lot of time and effort to collect this in- 
formation. 

Tue Eucene F. Wricut Co., Inc. 
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New York 
Dear Editor: 

“Bringing You Up To Date,” the 
special edition of THe CasuaLTy AND 
SuRETY JOURNAL, is a mighty impressive 
booklet. The wholehearted cooperation 
throughout this undertaking is sincerely 
appreciated. 

THE JouRNAL staff cooperated per- 
fectly with me on the many occasions I 
found it necessary to consult with them 
during the past several weeks. 

It is a pleasure to express my thanks to 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives for the manner in which you 
folks made it so easy for me to handle my 
end of this undertaking. 

GrorceE W. Scotr 
Director, Educational Division 
National Association of 
Insurance Agents 
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Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Editor: 

If possible we would like to obtain two 
additional copies of the special edition of 
THe CasuALTy AND SURETY JOURNAL 
setting forth important changes in the 
insurance business from January 1, 1941, 
to May 8, 1945. This record of changes 
has proven quite interesting and we 
compliment you on your foresight in 
making this analysis. 

LaBow Haynes Company, Inc. 


Providence, R. I. 
Dear Editor: 

We have received the special edition 
of THe Casuatty & Surety JoURNAL 
entitled “Bringing You Up To Date.” 

We feel that this is one of the most 
important magazines that has been for- 
warded to the fraternity in a long, long 
time. 

Prrer & WILDER 
General Agents 
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Cairo, Ill. 
Dear Editor: 

By the way, the “Bringing You Up 
To Date” Special Edition of THe Casu- 
ALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL is really all 
right. Even those of us who have not 
been away from the business can find 
lots to profit from reading of the many 
changes. 

J. A. DouGHERTY 
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[The special edition of THe Casuatty 
& Surety Journat, “Bringing You 
Up To Date,” which contains a sum- 
mary of changes in property and 
casualty insurance from the beginning 
of the war to V-E Day, May 8th last, 
is distributed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. —Ep.] 
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Enjoys THE JOURNAL 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Dear Editor: 

When I was director of insurance, I 
always enjoyed reading THE CasuALty 
AND SURETY JOURNAL. Do you suppose 
you could arrange to have it sent to me 
so that my insurance reading may be 
assisted? 


C. C. Frazer 








From A SERGEANT 


Oversea Base 
Dear Editor: 

One of my buddies in this fairly far 
north overseas base was “once an insur- 
ance man himself,” and, I believe, plans 
to reengage in that fascinating and lucra- 
tive occupation when he reenters civilian 
life. He has been receiving copies of THE 
CasuaLTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL and so 
I have been reading it. 

In a recent issue (May) I enjoyed a 
letter, ““I Remember, I Remember,” 
written by an oldtimer from New York 
City, where I, too, was born and bred 
and, though no insurance agent ever 
patted me on the head and predicted 
that I would become President of these 
United States, several of my father’s 
friends were insurance brokers or agents 
—a distinction without a difference to 
me —- whose conversation I frequently 
overheard. . 

Times and ideas change, don’t they? 
I was quite a lad when I listened to them 
tell my father what terrible things work- 
men’s compensation laws were and that 
it looked very much as if such laws 
might be enacted not only in New York, 
but in many other states as well. Now my 
insurance friend informs me that the 
insurance companies favor this kind of 
insurance and have made and continue 
to make good money because of it. Yes, 
times change. 

An article I enjoyed related to in- 
surance in Malaya — evidently an ideal 
place in which to be an insurance agent, 
or, for that matter, anything else. I was 
astonished to see, according to one of‘the 
accompanying photographs, how much 
at least a part of Malaya resembled the 
Grand Canal in Venice in the vicinity 
of the Square and the Cathedral of St. 
Mark. 

I also read with interest an article on 
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insurance and the returning veterans, 
and I was most interested to learn that 
the insurance companies are pledged to 
such a splendid program for rehabilita- 
tion of returned soldiers. It is a fine thing! 
Ser. Joun WiLtEy 


P. S. I had a copy of your magazine in 
my pocket when this picture I enclose 
was taken. I should have, as the photog- 
raphers say, exposed it in proof of what I 
have written. 
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Ernest L. Ciark is an executive in the 
Treasurer’s Office (N. Y.) of the J. C. 
Penney Company, and directs safety pro- 
motion and insurance buying there. His 
nearly 35 years in insurance include 
service with the Pennsylvania Fire In- 
surance Co. in New York, a Brooklyn 
agency, broker, and insurance con- 
sultant with Alfred M. Best Co., New 
York. Served with A.E.F. in World 
War I. Instructor in brokerage, Insur- 
ance Society of New York. Mr. Clark 
has been a frequent contributor to THE 
JournaL. (What Price Acquisition, page 
- c..£. 2 


Rosert W. GARDNER is the recently ap- 
pointed publications editor of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau. He has been 
free-lancing in the writing field for sev- 
eral years and has worked with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and Paramount in 
New York and on the West Coast. His 
script writing and moving picture nar- 
ration cover a wide variety of subjects. 
(Jethro Smi —the Master Mind, page 35.) 
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RicHarp V. Goopwin, vice president 
of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, is first vice president of the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company. 
He has been associated with that com- 














pany since 1930, became vice president 
in charge of the eastern department in 
1934, was elected second vice president 
of the Fireman’s Fund and Occidental 
Indemnity companies (the latter now 
the Western National Indemnity) in 
1940, and secured the position which he 
now holds in 1943. He is a past president 
of the New York State Society, and is 
now president of the Casualty and 
Surety Club, as well as vice president 
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the American Revolution. He is past 
master, F. & A. M., a member of the 
Union League, Drug and Chemical, 
and Bankers Clubs, and the American 
Legion. (Casualty Aim Is High, page 1.) 
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Mitton W. Mays, director of the Busi- 
ness Development Office, New York 
City, has been associated with it since its 
formation April 1, 1936. He came from 
the Bureau of the Census where he was 
in charge of the insurance, real estate, 
finance and banking phases of the 1935 
Census of Business. Mr. Mays received 
his early training in insurance at the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, 
where he studied under the dean of all 
insurance education, the nationally 
prominent Dr. S. S. Huebner. While at 
the University he was appointed to a fel- 
lowship in insurance which he held for 
several years. (Fire Insurance in the Post- 
war Era, page 11.) 
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Wayne MERRICK is manager of the 
Claims Bureau, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. He was gradu- 
ated from National University Law 
School in Washington, D. C., with an 
LL.B. degree. For nearly nine years, he 
served as special agent in the FBI, after 
which he was chief investigator on the 
staff of Thomas E. Dewey, then Special 
Prosecutor, New York County, for 
nearly three years. Articles by Mr. Mer- 
rick have appeared frequently in THE 
Journa. (New Picture In an Old Frame, 
page 21.) 
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R. S. Rosins, assistant secretary of In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North 


; general of the National Society, Sons of 
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America, began his insurance career in 
1921 as an underwriter with the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
in Baltimore. Later, he became super- 
intendent of the automobile department 
of the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company in Newark, N. J. He joined 
the Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America in 1930, as an under- 
writer in the automobile department, 
and shortly thereafter was made assist- 
ant superintendent. Later he became 
superintendent, and was elected assistant 
secretary in 1944. He is a graduate 
of the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
and studied at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in Baltimore. (Green Light for 
Auto Business, page 27.) 
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Witmot M. Smirn, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America, is vice president of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany. Educated at Poly Prep, in Brook- 
lyn, and New York Law School, he is a 
member of Chi Sigma Chi. He joined 
the Aetna Indemnity Company in 1907, 
after which, in 1910, he went with the 
Title Guaranty and Surety Company, 
and, in 1911, with the Royal Indemnity 
Company. He has been associated with 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany since 1912. He is vice president and 
director of the Bureau of Contract In- 
formation, Inc. (Surety Future Is Bright, 
page 5.) 
a a 

Credits. Photographs on pages 7, 15, 25, 
31, 32, 33 and 34, with the exception of 
“Debut,” from Acme Newspictures. 
“Debut,” from MacGregor and Co., 
Detroit, Michigan. Art work: Horace 
T. Elmo, Robin Graves, George Mal- 
colm Smith, Charles Skiles, Jay Kay 
and Hull Studios, New York. 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Carolina Casualty Insurance Company The Century Indemnity Company 
Columbia Casualty Company Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
y The Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
The European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Yi The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
The Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
The Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 


National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
) New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Pacific Indemnity Company Phoenix Indemnity Company 
y The Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety & Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Insurance Company Tri-State Casualty Insurance Company 
United National Indemnity Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 


The Yorkshire Indemnity Company of New York 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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* For now the corn-house filled, the harvest home, 
The invited neighbors to the husking come.” 
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THE HUSKING BEE MARKED THE END OF A 
SEASONS WORK— WITH THE HARVEST IN, - 
THERE WAS TIME AND SPIRIT FOR RELAXATION 
AND MERRIMENT, BASED ON SOLID SATISFACTION 
IN THE JOB ACCOMPLISHED AND IN THE 
PROVISIONS STORED UP FOR THE FUTURE. 


IT iS TRADITIONAL IN AMERICA THAT HARD WORK 
AND THRIFT BRING SATISFACTION IN THE “HARVEST” 
SUCH AS PROVISION FOR THE FAMILY’S CURRENT 
LIVING AND SECURITY FOR THE FUTURE 

THROUGH VICTORY BONDS, LIFE INSURANCE AND SAVINGS. 





